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COLOR  IMAGES  IN  THE  BRAIN; 


BEING  an  account  of  the  detection  of  Visible  Objects,  seen 
posited  on  exchanged  sides  in  the  Brain,  after  the  intro- 
mission of  impressions  of  light,  reflected  from  external 
objects,  one  in  each  eye : — a  description  of  which  facts 
formed  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety at  their  last  meeting; — of  which  paper,  the  Society 
has  printed  an  Abstract ;— the  present  print  being  in- 
tended as  a  Supplement  to  the  previously-published 
Rationale  of  the  Laws  of  Cerebral  Vision  : 
—  By  John  Fearn,  Esq. — London:  Published  by 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Rowland  Hunter. 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

Of  the  first  reception  of  the  fact  of  Color  Images  in 
the  Brain,  in  England:  involving  remarks  on  the  Change 
induced  on  the  State  of  Philosophy  hy  the  detection  of 
that  fact. 

Every  reade.,  either  of  the  present  Paper,  or  of  the 
Rationale  which  preceded  it,  except  those  who  are  intimate 
with  philosophy,  will  at  first  suppose  that  he  is  only  going 
to  be  introduced  to  a  new  stage  of  the  Physiology  of  Vi- 
sion. But  every  reader,  of  the  least  liberal  education,  will 
be  satisfied,  before  he  get  through  this  Preface,  that  the 
detection  of  Color  Images  in  the  Brain  is  not  only  a  stage  in 
the  physiology  of  Vision,  and  of  the  Brain;  but  it  is  also  a 
test,  which  exhibits  to  ordinary  cognisance  the  final  colli- 
sion of  two  of  the  most  comprehensive  philosophies  that 
ever  divided  the  opinions,  and  affected  the  weal,  of  man- 
kind— namely — the  Philosophy  of  Newton,  and  that  which 
has  held  it  in  ridicule, — an  assertion  which,  be  it  observed, 
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I  here  make  with  regard  to  every  reader  considered  as  a 
juryman  upon  the  mera  mailer  of  fact ;  without  requiring 
any  knowledge,  or  consideration,  of  the  philosophical  hear- 
ings of  that  fact.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  here  intimated, 
to  the  philosophical  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  the 
brain,  that  a  field  is  opened  to  his  research,  where  the  pre- 
sent paper  leaves  off:  concerning  which,  more  may  be 
hinted  in  the  sequel,  but  must  be  postponed,  at  present,  to 
immediate  considerations.     In  this  place  is  merely  called 
to  his  recollection,  the  optical  approbation  and  celebrity 
which  followed,  (and  not  unduly  so,)  the  discovery  seeing 
a  pin's-head  double,  with  one  eye :  which  fact,  neither  the 
discoverer  of  it,  nor  any  of  his  commentators,  ever  disco- 
vered to  be  a  fact  of  recrossed  vision ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, has  remained  an  insular  and  sterile  fact ;  whereas,  the 
demonstration  of  the  recrossing  in  question  is  now  laid  out, 
in  Prop.  21  of  the  Rationale,  and  illustrated  by  the  Figures 
3,  4,  and  5,  in  the  first  Plate  in  that  work :  And,  then,  let 
him  mark  the  character  of  the  first  reception  which  has 
been  given,  in  England,  to  the  detection  of  Color  Images 
recrossed  in  the  Brain  ;  although  the  disclosure  did  not 
come  to  the  public  by  gradual  approaches,  but  all  at  once, 
including  all  the  Dioptrical  Propositions  which  preceded, 
and  led  to,  the  detection  of  the  ocular  demonstrations  ;  for, 
not  one  of  these  detections  of  phenomena  was  stumbled 
upon. 

This  appeal  is  made  in  the  full  confidence,  that  there  is 
liberality  enough  in  the  English  Press,  to  insure  justice  on 
its  merits  ;  especially  noticing,  that  the  present  Supplement 
differs  from  the  Rationale,  in  this  :  that  it  demands  no 
knowledge  of  Optics,  or  Science,  to  enable  every  Gentle- 
man, of  the  least  liberal  education,  to  pronounce,  on  his 
own  judgment,  on  the  facts,  from  a  bare  inspection  of  the 
Figures  given  in  the  annexed  Plate  for  illustration. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  appeal,  to  impute  no 
active  wrong,  in  any  quarter :  because  there  certainly  is 
neither  any  contradiction,  nor  any  tangible  opposition,  to  be 
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overcome.  But  it  is  a  melancholy  sign  of  the  times,  when 
Scientific  Institutions,  and  Literary  Associations,  are  mul- 
tiplying around  us,  with  the  profession,  and  doubtless  the 
intention,  of  most  liberal,  not  to  say  noble  encouragement 
and  protection  to  the  labors  of  knowledge,  to  find  that,  both 
Science  and  its  Votary,  even  when  the  latter  is  of  no  pau- 
per class,  (if  he  put  his  trust  in  mere  insular  labor,  un- 
linked to  the  interests  of  an  associated  body,)  may  find  a 
common  grave  in  an  oppression  for  which,  for  all  that  he 
can  say,  nobody  is  to  blame ! 

Secured  by  testimony,  beyond  any  attempt  at  denial, 
from  authorities*  to  which  intentional  injustice  in  my 
favor  will  never  be  imputed,  that  I  have  fully  established 
my  claim  to  a  place  in  more  than  one  department  of  the 
science  of  the  country ;  and  that,  my  labors,  owing  to 
their  being  not  open  to  popular,  or  mere  literary  adjudica- 
tion, have  been  barred  up,  even  from  the  scientific  world, 
by  causes  very  extraordinary,  and  undeniably  oppressive, 
but  chiefly  by  exclusion  from  the  leading  channels  which 
convey  to  Europe  the  various  contributions  of  science ;  1 
hope  I  have  established  also  another  claim,  in  an  appeal  to 
English  feeling,  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  I  have 
persevered,  in  the  face  of  such  obstruction,  until  the  eve- 
ning of  life  has  closed  in,  and  threatens  to  terminate  the 
struggle. 

Before  I  narrate  the  fact  of  the  non-recognition,  in  scien- 
tific quarters,  of  a  contribution  to  Physical  science  in 


*  Monthly  Review,  in  its  analyses,  and  remarks  on  my  pneumatological 

writings,  often,  and  especially  in  its  notice  of  the  Rationale,  Sept.  1831  ;  

effectively,  also,  in  the  close  of  its  remarks  on  the  Parriana,  Sept.  1828  ;  

and,  at  large,  back  in  Feb.  1822  :— Article  Philology,  in  the  Cyclopedia 
Edinensis  :—Dt.  Parr's  estimate  of  the  Essay  on  Immortality,  published  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Parriana :  not  to  mention  other  instances. — It  is  for  others  to 
judge,  whether  the  necessity  for  such  testimonials  at  so  late  a  day,  is  creditable 
to  English  philosophy.  But,  in  case  it  be  possible  that  I  must  forego  the  pro- 
secution of  the  research,  to  devote  myself  to  the  obtaining  of  justice  ;  I  cannot 
choose  hut  cry  out  upon  the  apathy  with  which  the  country  has  looked  upon 
the  happening  of  it. 
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the  case  of  the  Rationale ;  it  may  be  proper  to  signify,  that 
the  immediate  object,  to  be  desired,  is  to  have  the  matter 
sufficiently  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Continental  Phi- 
losophers :  From  whom,  perhaps,  the  first  effectual  opera- 
tion of  it  may  return,  in  a  reaction — perhaps  dexter— /?er- 
haps  sinister — to  the  Country  from  whence  it  emanated ! 
Such  is  the  state  and  prospect  of  the  subject  at  present : 
Though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  there  are  enlightened 
individuals  enough  in  the  Country  (if  the  matter  be  once 
brought  to  their  knowledge,)  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
credit  which  such  a  reaction  would  reflect  upon  that 
country. 

The  description  of  Visual  Phenomena,  now  submitted 
to  the  press,  has  been  withheld  from  publication  during 
twelve  months,  owing  to  my  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society  so  unlooked-for  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  belief,  that  Color  Images, 
during  vision,  exist  in  the  Brain.  And  the  same  cause 
has  induced  me  to  delay  the  sending  of  the  previously- 
published  Rationale,  (of  which  the  present  Supplement 
will  henceforward  form,  by  far,  the  most  popular,  or  obvi- 
ous feature,)  to  its  intended  special  destination,  as  ex- 
pressed therein,  in  my  address  to  the  French  Philosophers. 
The  substance  of  this  paper,  therefore,  was  read  to  the 
Society,  at  their  last  meeting,  in  June,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "  Recrossed  Vision." — And  considering  that, 
I  suppose,  several  hundred  Papers  were  presented  ;  it  was 
perhaps  rendering  full  justice  to  the  case  that  mine  was 
one  of  those  read.  Nor  shall  I,  upon  mere  conjecture, 
affirm  that,  in  the  existing  tide  of  contributions  to  science, 
there  were  not  a  dozen  papers  bearing  more  immediately 
upon  pressing  subjects  than  mine.  I  am,  also,  the  more 
disposed  to  acquiesce,  as  the  Royal  Society  has  caused  an 
Abstract  of  the  paper  to  be  printed :  although  it  is  mani- 
fest that  any  abstract,  however  effective,  could  convey  the 
subject  only  to  a  small  portion  of  the  scientific  world, 
leaving  it  locked  up  from  the  community  at  large.    I  had. 
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indeed,  confidently  reckoned  upon  some  recognition  of  the 
subject ;  because  several  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
besides  other  persons,  had  witnessed  the  phenomena  :  and, 
accordingly,  I  have  to  acknowledge,  a  recognition  has  thus 
appeared.  The  nature  of  it,  however,  demands  my  farther 
notice  at  the  end  of  this  print :  but  here  I  proceed. 

Copies  of  the  Rationale  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  to  the  Editor  of  its  Journal. — Since  then,  there 
have  appeared,  in  its  succeeding  Journals,  two  Papers, 
illustrated  by  Plates  with  very  numerous  figures,  on  Fo- 
reign contributions  of  Ocular  Phenomena :  In  no  part  of 
which  Journals  is  the  most  distant  suspicion  hinted  of  any 
such  thing  as  I'ecrossed  vision,  or  color  images  in  the 
brain  ;  nor  any,  the  least,  tendency  toward  such  a  disco- 
very. And  yet,  I  believe,  so  much  as  the  name  of  the 
Rationale  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  incidental  notices 
afforded  in  their  pages;  although,  indeed,  I  have  to 
acknowledge  the  usual  Letter  of  thanks,  for  the  copy 
presented. 

Copies  were  in  like  manner  sent,  officialhj,  to  Dr. 
Brewster,  as  Conductor  of  the  *•  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science  and  to  Dr.  Lardner,  as  a  Conductor  of  Scientific 
Dictionaries,  and  "  Libraries,''  and  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Universitg  of  London  ;  besides  a  copy 
presented  to  that  University.  And  all,  I  believe,  with 
the  same  result  that  followed  those  sent  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. It  remains  for  me  now,  therefore,  to  contrast 
this  manifested  deadly  apathy  on  the  subject,  with  the  se- 
veral manifestations  of  vitality  to  the  interests  of  the  very 
same  science, — the  very  same  department  of  that  science, 
— by  the  very  same  persons  ;— of  whom,  however,  I  have 
no  personal  knowledge,  nor  any  surmise  of  their  active  op- 
position to  my  views.  In  drawing  this  contrast,  I  give 
notice  that  it  will  involve  the  statement  of  considerations, 
to  the  last  degree  important  to  the  fate  of  philosophy :  of 
which,  I  have  no  doubt  of  receiving  the  assent  of  every 
reader  in  the  least  degree  competent  to  the  subject.  The 
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statement  of  the  case,  therefore,  is  of  an  interest  immea- 
surably greater  than  any  consideration  affecting  either  my- 
self, or  the  other  parties  here  immediately  concerned. 
The  great  impending  consideration,  to  which  I  now  allude, 
'  is  this  :— The  genius  of  Newton  has,  during  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, undergone  the  last  degree  of  pointed  derision  — 
whole  pages  of  set  and  consecutive  ridicule,— unanswered, 
I  believe,  by  any  writer,— for  his  believing  that,  during 
vision,  Color  Images  are  called  up  in  the  Brain :  In  other 
words,  Newton  has  been  held,  ujjon  this  positive  statute 
of  derision,  to  be  a  Philosopher  of  Body  only,— and  No 
Philosopher  of  Mind.*  But,  What  will  be  said,  now 
that  phenomena  have  been  detected,  which,  in  all  their 
varieties,  flash  conviction,  upon  the  learned,  and  the  un- 
learned, that  Newton  will  never  more  be  ridiculed  for 
believing  that,  during  vision,  color  images  exist  in  the 
brain  ?  If  there  be  ears  in  Europe  that  are  open  to  the 
cries,  or  hopes,  of  true  philosophy ;  one  should  think,  they 
must  be  electrified  by  the  communication  of  this  fact; 
which,  the  incalculable  moment  of  the  matter  demands 
should  be  repeated  here,  in  the  most  impressive  terms  : — 
Therefore,  I  do  repeat,  (and  this  with  a  sense  of  the  thing 
which  I  could  not  express,) — No  philosopher  will  ever  again 
place  his  reputation  in  the  predicament  of  ridiculing  the 
genius  of  Newton  for  believing  that  color  images,  during 
vision,  exist  in  the  brain :  and  this,  for  no  less  a  reason 
than  that  color  images  in  the  brain  and  recrossed  vision  are 
one  and  the  same  fact.  Those  who  are  in  the  subject, 
and  who  therefore  understand  the  fate  in  which  this  fact 
seals  up  not  only  the  philosopher,  but  also  the  philoso- 
phy, which  ridiculed  Newton,  may  conceive  why  the 


*  For  a  matter  upon  wliich  such  consequences  depend,  See,  in  Ileid's 
"Inquiry  into  the  Mind," — Chap.  6,  Sec.  19th,— a  raillery  carried  on 
witli  unsparing  pleasantry,  in  pages  346, — 7, — 8,-9,  and  10  ;  until,  at  length, 
poor  Newton,  and  his  companion  in  disgrace  Dr.  Briggs,  receive  a  dismissal 
from  the  fire  of  that  battery,  in  the  words — "  But  to  be  serious." 
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apathy,  if  not  the  antipathy,  of  many  persons  should  meet 
the  detection  of  recrossed  vision.  But,  now  for  the  con- 
trast, above  proposed. 

On  two  different  sides  of  the  Times  Journal,  for  Sep- 
tember 3,  1831,  there  are  extracts  from  Dr.  Breivsters 
Life  of  Newton,  in  the  "  Family  Library  .•"  in  one  of 
which,  he  says — "  The  modesty  of  Newton,  in  reference  to 
**  his  great  discoveries,  was  not  founded  on  any  indiffe- 
"  rence  to  the  fame  which  they  conferred,  or  upon  any 
"  erroneous  judgment  of  their  importance  to  science." — 
And,  then,  with  allusion  to  a  simile  of  Newton's  on  this 

topic,  equally  modest  and  beautiful.  Dr.  B  exclaims — 

"  What  a  lesson  to  the  vanity  and  presumption  of  philo- 
"  sophers, — to  those  especially  who  have  never  even  found 
"  the  '  smoother pehhle,'  or  the  'prettier  shell .'' "  The  aid 
thus  afforded  in  the  Times  Journal  to  the  Work  in  ques- 
tion, or  to  any  such  Work,  is  liberal,  and  fair.  Nor  do  I  anti- 
cipate that  the  Times  will  hold  back  its  vast  power  of  doing 
justice,  from  such  a  cause  as  that  now  at  issue.  But,  with 
reference  to  the  just  moralising  of  Dr.  Brewster,  I  ask; 
Will  he  stand  up,  and  under  his  name  deny  that  recrossed 
vision  is  one  of  those  smooth  pebbles,  or  curious  shells, 
which  Newton  would  delight  to  have  handled  ;  as  is  proved 
by  his  recorded  experiments  on  the  Optic  Nerves,  in  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  problem  of  erect,  or  cerebral  vision  ? 
Or,  Will  l)r.  Brewster  deny  that  the  fact  of  recrossed 
vision  is  completely  established,  even  in  the  Rationale, 
upon  ocular  demonstration,  in  the  case  of  our  seeing  the 
recrossed  peacock's  feathers,  when  we  press  both  eyes 
simultaneously,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  Second  Plate,  in 
the  Rationale ;  that  is,  I  say,  established  antecedently  to 
the  fact's  being  recognised  by  the  Royal  Society,  in  their 
Abstract,  already  noticed  I  But,  if  Dr.  Brewster  will  not 
place  himself  in  the  situation  of  denying  this  ;  Might  it  not, 
then,  have  been  expected  that,  in  his  character  of  an  Opti- 
cal philosopher,  he  would  have  spoken  out,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  advance  in  optical  science  which,  I  have  shewn,  has 
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determined  for  ever  the  fate  of  a  most  pretending  and  very 
influential  philosophy  :  and  which  result  he  must,  as  an 
Edinburgh  philosopher,  well  know,  (whether  or  not  it  can 
be  delayed,)  cannot  be  averted,  on  whichever  side  he  may 
happen  to  sympathise.  This  question,  also,  comes  with  the 
more  force  when  I  state  that,  in  a  very  remarkable  foot 
note  in  the  Rationale,  I  expressed  my  expectation  that 
Dr.  Brewster  and  Dr.  Lardner,  whom  I  therein  compli- 
mented as  eminent  optical  professors,  would,  in  their  office, 
afford  their  recognition  to  the  matter. 

The  case  is  made  far  stronger  by  the  silence  of  Dr. 
Lardner.  And  it  is  of  very  material  moment  to  contrast, 
here,  his  non-recognition  of  the  subject,  with  what  he  has 
most  conspicuously  expressed  of  Newton's  Philosoj)hy  of 
Mind,  in  a  quotation  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Lardner's  account 
of  Newton's  Optics,  in  the  "  Library  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge." The  passage  in  question  exhibits  the  language,  and 
the  Creed,  of  Newton  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  Mind, — 
a  Creed  which  must  carry  conviction,  to  the  most  ordinary 
reader,  that  Newton's  Philosophy  of  Mind  is  indisputably 
established  by  the  facts  of  recrossed  vision, — a  creed,  there- 
fore, which,  if  I  have  not  lamentably  mistaken  the  bubble- 
evanescence  of  chimeras,  for  the  stable  utility  of  philo- 
sophy, deserves,  for  its  incalculable  moment,  to  be  written 
on  every  hand,^ — especially  since  every  one,  who  does  not  him- 
self understand  the  problem,  may  be  assured'that  Newton's 
Philosophy  of  Mind  is  vital  to  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes, 
of  mankind.  The  quotation,  which  does  so  much  credit  to 
Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  for  having  deemed  it  the  best 
which  he  could  select  in  order  to  close  his  account  of  the 
Optics  of  Newton,  runs  thus, — "  And  these  things  being 
*'  rightly  despatched,  does  it  not  appear  from  the  pheuo- 
**  mena  that  there  is  a  being,  incorporeal,  living,  intelligent, 
"  omnipresent,  who,  in  infinite  space  as  it  were  in  his  sen- 
"  sory,  sees  the  things  themselves,  intimately  and  tho- 
"  roughly  perceives  them,  of  which  things  the  images 
•*  ONLY,  carried  through  the  organs  of  sense  into  our  little 
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"  sensoriums,  are  there  seen  and  beheld  by  that  which  m 
"  us  perceives  and  thinks." 

Here  I  put  it,  to  the  philosophers  of  every  country,  whe- 
ther it  will  be  in  the  power,  even  of  prejudice,  for  a  mo- 
ment to  deny  that  the  truth  of  this  Creed  of  Newton  is 
realised,  with  the  most  conclusive  certainty,  by  the  fact  of 
color  images  called  up,  during  vision,  in  the  brain,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  phenomena  described,  and  illustrated  by  the 
Figures,  in  the  Plate  supplied  to  this  Paper?  Or,  rather, 
I  may  repeat,  on  account  of  its  great  moment,  what  no 
one  will  deny,  that  the  creed  of  Newton  and  recrossed  vi- 
sion are  one  and  the  same  thing. — Might  it  not,  then,  have 
been  expected  that  Dr.  Lardner  would  have  been  forward 
to  bear  testimony,  and  give  his  support,  to  a  realisation 
so  important  to  philosophy,  as  well  as  vindicatory  of  the 
genius  of  Newton  ? — Shall  I  suppose  that  he  does  not 
know  that  Newton  has  been  held,  (as  I  have  said,)  a  bea- 
con and  a  by-word, — by  the  founders  and  advocates  of  the 
opposite  philosophy,  for  his  belief  in  color  images  ?  And, 
if  he  does  know  this  ;  Can  I  suppose  that  he,  or  any  man 
of  name  in  the  present  day,  will  desire,  when  the  subject 
shall  become  matter  of  history,  to  have  it  imputed  to  his 
memory  that  he  looked  on,  and  saw  the  realisation  of  New- 
ton's conjecture,  with  all  its  incalculable  consequences, 
struggling  into  parturition  ;  and,  yet,  denied  it  respiration  1 

And  here,  in  alluding  to  men  of  name,  the  subject  impe- 
ratively requires  that  I  turn  from  Optical  Philosophers,  to 
Metaphysicians. — There  is  one  name,  at  least,  in  the 
Country  that  has  long  been  eminent  for  tact,  and  know- 
ledge, of  the  different  metaphysical  theories  which  now 
compete  for  predominance  in  the  world  ;  though  I  am  to 
suppose  that  the  distinguished  individual,  who  bears  it,  is 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  my  views, 
and  therefore  of  the  present  struggle:  to  whom,  from  not 
being  better  informed,  I  should  incline  to  attribute  some 
recent  papers  on  the  theories  of  the  Continental  Writers, 
and  in  advocation  of  the  Reideian  philosophy,  published  in 
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the  Edinburgh  Review  :— I  mean,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh.— And  here  I  claim  of  him,  on  public  ground,  and  pub- 
lic right,  {it  cannot  be  Jit  I  should  supplicate, — I  appeal  on 
no  abject — no  inferior  ground, — I  honor  ;  but,  pressed 
upon  it,  I  ask.  What  friend  would  advise  me  to  ex- 
change philosophical  labors  with  him  ?) — most  earnestly,  and 
solemnly; — or  the  wheel  be  broken  at  the  cistern, — and 
■while  the  great  and  the  little, — the  noble  and  the  ignoble, 
— the  man  who  lives  for  present,  or  dies  for  future  fame, — in 
a  word,  every  man  now  living  who  owes,  with  me,  a  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  talent  he  possesses,  is  verging  to  that 
goal  which  forecloses  all  power  of  earthly  justice,  and 
brings  man  into  account  with  his  Creator  ;  that  he  do,  in 
some  manner  adequate  to  the  occasion,  declare, — as  a 
Scotch  Metaphysician,  —  if, —  or  how,  — he  can 
DISPOSE  of  Color  Images  in  the  Brain!  —  But,  if  Sir 
James  will  not  do  this :  then,  under  the  revolting  injus- 
tice of  the  case,  I  am  urged  to  say ; — Let  him,  for  the 
moment, — (and  I  suppose  no  man  better  may,) — repre- 
sent not  only  the  philosophy,  but  also  both  the  manly  feel- 
ing and  the  scientific  pride  of  the  Country  ;  and  answer, 
—  In  England,  which  boasts  her  moral  distinction  above 
the  nations,  Shall  a  man  who,  for  twenty  years,  has  been 
acknowledged  to  have  shewn  cause  against  the  Scotch  Phi- 
losophy,— whose  speculations  on  the  philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage are  a  theme  in  a  Scotch  Cyclop<Edia,—dLi\d  who  now 
presents,  (in  the  completed  Rationale,)  not  a  problem,  but 
a  new  Science  comprehending  many  problems,  that  ivere 
experimentally  sought  by  Newton, — Shall  he,  only  because 
he  has  worked  ungraduated,  unmatriculated,  and  un- 
harnessed to  the  courting  of  influential  men,  be  treated  like 
a  dealer  in  contraband;  and  die  a  victim  to  a  proscription 
which  will  fill  future  men  with  astonishment  ? — Am  I,  then, 
a  sacrifice  to  mere  apathy— the  mere  philosojMcal  apathy 
of  the  country?  Or,  are  there  no  private  sympathies,  and 
jealousies  too,  concerned  in  the  doing  of  it? 

Note.— As  men  of  liberal  minds  naturally  take  an  interest  in  any  important 
subject  which  tliey  understand;  it  \i  here  explained  that— If  a  spectator 
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Of  the  immediate  hearings  of  Philosophy  upon  the  Po- 
litical and  Domestic  affairs  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  known  result  of  research,  frequently  to  show  us 
connexions  between  subjects  of  knowledge,  in  their  several 
natures  apparently  the  most  distant  from  each  other.  The 
occurrence  of  Color  Images,  or  in  other  words  Visible  Ob- 
jects, detected  in  the  head,  affords  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, as  well  as  important,  examples  of  this  fact.  And, 
hence  the  interest  demanded  by  the  following  sketch  of  an 
existing  and  indubitable  state  of  co-incident  circumstances. 

The  known  inconsistency  of  the  Human  Intellect  is  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  of  its  defects.  And,  in  no  case  does 
it  operate  so  extensively,  in  its  mischief,  as  in  that  for  pre- 
sent consideration.  Within  the  memory  of  those  who  are 
still  living,  England  has  paid,  besides  a  vast  amount  of 
blood,  and  tears,  the  better  half  of  a  thousand  millions  of 
her  money,  as  her  attesting  signature  to  the  fact,  that  Phi- 
losophy can  carry  spoliation,  or  misery,  to  every  fire-side 
in  Europe  :  And,  yet,  Englishmen — educated  and  enlight- 
ened Englishmen, — almost  one  and  all, — maintain  a  fatal 
apathy,  if  not  a  contempt,  for  the  very  Name  of  Philo- 

place  his  two  eyes  within  an  inch,  or  two,  of  the  two  half  faces  in  the  Plate, 
(Fi^-.  7;)  he  must  inevitably  see  the  two  halves  transposed,  and  reformed, 
into  a  proper  whole  face.  And  most  persons,  also,  can  see  a  similar  result,  from 
a  mere  inspection  of  the  other  figures  in  the  plate. 

Now  the  bare  enunciation  of  this  fact,  as  witnessed  by  any  gentleman  in 
tlie  conduct  of  a  Literary  Journal,  or  Periodical  of  Criticism,  may  compensate 
for  any  silence  of  scientific  reports,  and  essentially  serve  the  subject,  by 
conveying,  to  philosophers  of  every  country,  a  hint  which,  they  will  discover, 
involves  all  the  consequences  in  question.  It  is  herein  that  the  general  Press 
can  command  justice  to  be  done.  It  is  not  that  there  is  the  least  demur  to 
the  reality  of  the  fact,  or  that  it  requires  confirmation.  The  only  evil  is, — How 
should  Europe, — or,  even,  How  should  England,  otherwise  KNOW  the  fact, 
when  I  have  shown  that  the  Scientific  Authorities  have  agreed,  (I  do  not  say 
conspired,)  in  the  determination  of  not  letting  it  come  through  tbeir  channels? 
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SOPHY,  under  an  inveterate  belief  that  it  has  no  immediate 
learimj  upon  the  affairs  of  life! 

I  must  not  be  understood,  here,  as  imputing  to  philo- 
sophy the  reactions  which  have  convulsed  and  appalled  Eu- 
rope in  our  own  times :  because,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
men  of  ordinary  understanding,  ordinarily  informed,  under 
suffering  from  misrule,  might  have  proceeded  to  the  same 
reactions.  But  I  stand  here  upon  the  fact,  whch  no  one 
can  deny  to  me,  that  a  Philosophy, — the  Philosojjhy  of 
Nature,'*  involving  the  Creed  of  Eternal  Sleep,— generated 
a  Spirit,  which  rendered  those  reactions  unnecessarily  hor- 
rible ;  and,  also,  rendered  the  nerves  which  it  actuated 
more  desperately  energetic  in  conquest,  and  in  mischief. 
Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  spirit  of  the  creed  of  eter- 
nal sleep  either  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  laid  by  that  of 
the  British  Philosophy  which,  if  it  ivere  only  founded  in 
truth,  or  at  all  commanding  the  respect  of  the  Men  of 

Nature,"  might  certainly  have  led  to  better  things.  The 
Philosophy  of  Scotland  has  been  laboring,  to  exorcise  the 
fell  spirit  of  Atheism,  during  a  period  approaching  to  a  cen- 
tury !  Has  it  made  any  progress  in  this  holy  work  ?  Let 
the  question  be  answered  by  the  most  accomplished,  most 
dignified,  and  most  influential  writer  of  the  Scottish  School. 
And,  assuredly,  reflecting  minds  must  be  impressed  with 
the  evidence  which  such  a  witness  bears,  unintentionally, 
against  his  own  cause.  The  late  Professor  Stewart  of 
Edinburgh,  in  that  Work  on  Morals  which,  it  may  be 
said,  he  bequeathed  to  the  world  almost  in  the  article 
of  death,  has  expressed  himself  on  this  question  as  follows. 
And  the  value  of  the  confession  I  conceive  to  be  almost 
incalculable,  if  mankind  will  only  avail  themselves  of  the 
information,  and  the  lesson,  it  holds  up. 

"  From  this  time  downward  we  may  trace  the  rise  and 

progress  of  that  disposition  to  'persiflage,'  which  has  been 
'*  so  long  the  characteristical  of  the  higher  orders  in  France, 
'*  and  which,  a  few  years  ago,  some  individuals  in  our  own 
"  country  were  so  ambitious  to  copy.    In  France  it  seems 
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**  to  have  attained  its  greatest  glory  during  the  gay  and  un* 
*•  principled  period  of  the  regency  ;  and  ever  since  it  has 
"  left  sensible  effects,  not  only  on  the  tone  of  fashionable 
*'  society,  but  on  the  spirit  of  most  philosophical  theories. 
*'  — The  following  Speech  of  Cleon  in  the  Mediant  is  an 
"  invaluable  document  for  the  history  of  French  manners, 
**  (now  alas  !  too  widely  diffused  all  over  the  civilised  world,) 
**  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

Phil,  of  Morals,  Vol.  1.  page  212. 

Of  the  importance  which  Mr.  Stewart  attached  to  the 
document,  which  he  thus  pathetically  introduces,  those, 
who  have  not  seen  it,  may  judge  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  giving  it  not  only  in  French,  but  in  English  also.  And 
it  is  impossible  for  the  least-sensitive  reader,  to  contem- 
plate the  exquisitely-polished  and  adamantine  profligacy, 
which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  Cleon  as  the  glass  of  far 
shion  of  the  "higher  orders;'  (wherein  he  finishes  by  ex- 
claiming that, — "  the  only  crime  now  known  is  ennui ,-") — 
without  recognising,  at  once,  the  i^hilosophical  workshop 
in  which  that  glass  was  manufactured.  The  fact,  there- 
fore, of  the  direct  bearing  of  philosophy  upon  human  man- 
ners, and  happiness,  as  testified  by  the  reflection  of  Mr. 
Stewart  now  under  consideration,  does  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  denial. 

Do  I,  then,  intend  to  reproach  the  French  Philosophers, 
with  the  Atheistical  creed  which  has  wrought  these  effects 
on  society  ?  Certainly  not.  Their  creed  was  the  result  of 
their  view  of  the  data.  And  it  is  not  by  reproach,  but 
by  research,  that  any  one  can  hope  to  change,  or  affect, 
their  conclusion.  I  may,  at  the  same  time,  put  it  here,  for 
their  consideration,  that,  in  those  four  laws  of  Visual  Per- 
ception (which  I  called  the  Laws  of  Primary  Vision) 
formerly  advanced;  and,  still  farther,  now,  in  the  detec- 
tion of  Color  Images  in  the  Brain  ;  they  have  new  data, 
of  a  far  different  complexion  from  those  upon  which  they 
proceeded.  And  I  may  well  hope,  (from  my  own  former 
belief  in  Matter,)  that,  if  once  their  attention  be  adequately 
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called  to  discern  the  connexion  between  Color  Images  in 
the  B  rain  and  the  legitimate  philosophical  deduction  of  the 
Spirituality  of  Mind  and  of  the  External  World  as  a 
Mind  involving,  in  its  Inji?iite  Volume,  all finite  minds  ;  the 
result  may  prove  the  happiest,  for  the  human  species,  that 
ever  awaited  philosophical  speculation.  But  this  consi- 
deration I  have  been  led  into  incidentally,  by  the  way.  And 
I  resume  the  previous  topic. 

f  If  we  but  view  the  philosophy  of  Eternal  Sleep,  only  as 
an  actuating  political  principle,  tending  to  set  the  men  of 
one  country  upon  war  and  spoliation  of  all  around  them ; 
strangely  inconsistent  does  it  appear,  with  what  apathy  this 
principle  has  been  beheld  by  ourselves,  although  the  fact 
is  within  our  memory  that  it  had,  once,  well  nigh  led  to 
the  subjugation  of  Britain  herself,  into  a  province,  and  a 
handmaid  of  an  invader.  If,  instead  of  building  a  philo- 
sophy, the  hostile  nation  which  threatened  her  had  built  a 
navy,  with  intent  to  the  conquest  ;  What  would  England, 
then,  have  done  ? — Looked  on  with  apathy  ? — No  such 
thing. — She  would  instantly  have  built  an  opposing  navy, 
of  adequate  power  to  her  defence.  Why,  then,  should  she 
act  differently,  when  the  danger  has  been,  and  may  again 
be,  equally  great ;  not,  indeed,  from  a  navy ;  but  from  a 
philosophical  creed  ? 

But,  dropping  here  the  political  bearing  of  the  subject; 
because,  in  fact,  it  is  by  far  the  least  important  considera- 
tion before  us ;  Let  us,  now,  revert  to  the  domestic ;  to 
■which  we  have  already  been  introduced  by  the  moral  reflec- 
tion of  Professor  Stewart.  It  is  not,  then,  as  an  open— a 
political  or  national  foe,  but  as  a  profess  domestic  friend, 
that  mankind  have  most  deeply  to  fear  the  philosophy  of 
eternal  sleep.  At  a  stage  of  the  advancement  of  society, 
in  which,  no  gentleman,  or  lady,  of  the  higher,  or  of  the 
lower  orders,  can  enter  her  social  circle,  except  to  meet 
the  stigma  of  lost  cast,  unless  she  has  travelled  to  the 
Continent,  and  for  a  due  season  inhaled  the  effluvia  of 
"  persiflage     Can  any  one  doubt  that  young  and  ductile 
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minds,  so  enlightened,  must  contract,  and  bring  home,  a 
smack  of  atheistical  enlargement  of  their  understandings  ? 
And,  Can  it  be  doubted  what  effect  this  must  have; 
— nay,  what  effect  it  has  had;  upon  the  mass  of  society 
in  Britain  ?  I  might  pursue  this  consideration,  with  me- 
lancholy truth,  to  a  far  greater  extent.  And,  indeed,  I 
might  ask — To  how  many  firesides  has  it  not  in  reality 
been  carried.  But  the  delineation  of  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary here,  since  the  proof  of  the  fact  is  already  too  complete. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  I  may  remark  that  many  per- 
sons appear  to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  made 
up  of  believers,  and  unbelievers,  and  a  few  fixed  sceptics. 
But  they  have  not  reflected  deeply,  who  have  not  dis- 
covered that,  a  large  proportion  of  society  consists  of  per- 
sons, (especially  those  who  have  travelled,  and  have  under- 
gone a  shaking  fit  from  the  malaria  of  persiflage,) — ■ 
who  ever  after  librate,  between  belief  and  atheism  ;  and 
usually  oscillate  to  the  latter  when  they  either  act  or  de- 
liberate ;  though,  in  returning  to  the  former,  they  may 
regret. 

It  must  not  be  mistaken,  to  suppose,  that  my  intent,  or 
object  herein,  is  to  moralise.  It  was  Professor  Stewart 
only,  and  that  very  appropriately,  whose  object  it  was  to 
moralise,  in  the  reflection  which  I  have  quoted  from  him. 
My  intention,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  to  assert  and 
prove  a  fact — namely — that  of  the  direct  bearing  of  phi- 
losophy upon  human  affairs,  both  political  and  domestic  ; 
and  of  the  wonderful  inconsistency  of  intellect  with  which 
this  fact  is  overlooked  in  England.  And,  I  suppose,  no 
such  fact  could  be  more  certainly,  or  pressingly,  made  out. 

In  fine,  then,  I  would  impressively  call  to  general  atten- 
tion the  following  remarks.  The  Philosophy  of  Scotland 
is  sublime : — But  it  is  a  sublime  vision,  founded  in  mis- 
takes ;  the  happening  of  which,  nothing  but  their  history 
— (given  elsewhere) — could  render  credible.  And,  besides 
its  visionary  essence,  it  is  professly  embarked  in  the  same 
bottom  with  the  belief  in  MATTER— the  fulcrum  and  foun- 
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dation  of  all  atheism,— a  belief  which,  its  advocates  own, 
has  no  other  than  a  natural  prejudice  of  untavcjht  man 
for  its  voucher — namely — that  prejudice  by  which,  when 
a  clown  strikes  his  foot  against  a  stone,  he  confidently 
believes  he  touches  solid  hody ;  while  all  natural  philo- 
sophers now  hioiv,  and  are  agreed,  that  he  is  deceived, 
and  touches  nothing  hut  something  immaterial.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Philosophy  of  Scotland,,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  is  as  far  beneath  that  which  explodes  matter, 
as  a  soap  bubble  is  beneath  that  of  the  Orb  whose  rays 
render  that  bubble  visible.  From  what  I  have  now  said, 
the  Philosophy  of  Scotland  never  has  resisted,  and  never 
will  in  the  least  degree  resist,  the  torrent  of  atheistical 
opinion,  in  any  country.  And  it  is  here,  on  the  testimony 
of  Professor  Stewart  himself,  that  it  cannot,  in  the 
least  degree  stop  that  inundation  of  persiflage,  which  cer- 
tainly, though  silently,  saps,  and  rots  to  the  foundatiouj 
the  very  pretence  to  moral  rectitude  ;  which  pretence  it 
proscribes  as  being  certain  hypocrisy  in  the  pretender : 
For,  such  is  persiflage. 

But,  the  existing  case,  which  NOW  calls  for  examination, 
is  this  :  The  Scotch  Philosophy, — thus  impotent,  and  many 
times  refuted,  though  refuted  without  its  being  listened  to, 
is  that  same  which  ridiculed  the  Philosophy  of  Newton — 
ridiculed  it  upon  the  vital  assumption — vital  to  the  subject 
in  question — that  Color  Images  could  not  exist  in  the 
brain.  And,  I  here  repeat,— (and  I  could  not  repeat  it  too 
often  for  the  sake  of  what  impends,)— iVo philosopher  will, 
ever  more,  ridicule  Newton  for  his  belief  in  Color  Images ! 
May  it  not,  then,  be  expected  that  thinking  men  will,  NOW, 
examine  farther  into  the  merits  of  Newton's  Creed, — a 
creed  which  is  identical  with  that  of  Locke  ;  and,  on  the 
investigation  of  the  problem  which  involves  it,  I  may 
firmly  believe,  I  have  labored  longer,  and  with  more  in- 
tensity, than  any  man  now  living,  or  perhaps  than  any  man 
that  ever  lived ;  but  which  creed  has,  with  a  violation  of 
truth  altogether  astonishing,  been  misstated  as  being  the 
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same  with  that  of  the  Ideas  of  Berkeley  and  of  Aristotle  ? 
Of  course,  I  do  not  affirm  that  there  has,  in  that  misstate- 
ment, been  any  intention  to  misrepresent  :  But  it  is  strongly 
urged  upon  me  to  declare,  at  this  stage  of  my  speculative 
life,  that  the  violation  of  truth,  (supposing  it  to  have  been 
a  mistake  induced  by  mere  hasty  prejudice,)  of  the  con- 
founding of  Locke's  "Ideas''  with  the  "Ideal  Theory,"  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  jnost  gross,  as  it  has  certainly  been  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  mistakes,  that  ever  disfigured  the 
history  of  philosophy :  And  I  have  repeatedly  cried  out 
upon  the  enormity  of  that  confounding ;  though  existing 
sympathies,  apart  from  apathy,  have  hitherto  been  too 
strong  to  let  it  be  heard.  Whether,  or  not,  the  Philoso- 
phers of  France  will  effectually  recognise  the  distinction 
which  I  now  urge;  I  affirm,  as  being  of  the  last  moment 
to  the  subject,  that  the  so-called  "Ideology"  of  Locke 
would  not  be  viore  falsified  if  men  were  to  attribute  to 
his  *'  Ideas"  the  properties  of  inertia,  attraction,  andreptd- 
sion,  than  it  would  be  by  asserting  that  they  have  ANY 
AFFINITY  to  the  old  scholastic  or  common  ideal  theory. 

What  remains  to  be  said  here  will  be  equally  impor- 
tant, to  some  readers,  with  what  has  gone  before. — Pro- 
fessor Stewart,  in  the  outset  of  his  Elements  of  the  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Mind,  has  justly  enumerated  two  general 
causes  of  the  neglect  of  philosophy.  One  of  these,  is  the 
consideration  already  here  discussed.  Of  the  other,  I 
beg  to  say  a  few  words. — It  is  believed,  that  the  objects  of 
philosophy  are  beyond  the  7'each  of  the  human  faculties. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  has  proved  to  be  the 
fact,  in  a  very  lamentable  degree,  in  the  history  of  the 
subject.  But  the  question  still  remains  :  Is  this  a  neces- 
sary, or  inevitable,  result  of  its  research?  And  another 
question  arises  ; — namely — Is  there  uo^  in  existence  any 
fact,  or  evidence,  which  revives  the  hope  of  the  subject?— 
In  answer  to  this,  I  must  recall  to  attention  my  assertion, 
here,  with  a  view  to  the  French  Philosophers,  that  there  are 
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neio  data,  on  which  to  proceed :  On  which  data,  my  solution, 
(if  such  it  be  admitted,)  of  the  problem  has  been  wrought : 
and  upon  which,  their  statement  of  it  must  be  recast. 
These  are,  — the  Laws  of  Primary  Vision,  (some  years  be- 
fore the  public ;)— and,  now,  Color  Images  in  the  Brain. 
How  these  data  produce  a  desired  result,  I  have  fully 
explained  elsewhere  :  and  it  forms  no  part  of  my  present 
consideration.  But  it  seems  very  material,  here,  to  ex- 
plain, in  few  words,  the  difference,  the  affinity,  or  the 
identity,  (according-  to  the  views  which  we  take  of  them,) 
of  the  two  species  of  data  here  enumerated. 

Color  Images,  then,  including  their  Figures,  are  the 
matter  and  the /or^w  of  Vision,  embodied  together.  Whereas^ 
the  FOUR  Laws  of  Vision,  are  only  the  Principles 
upon  which  alone  Color  Images  can  exist.  Color  Images 
in  the  Brain  are  an  Optical  and  Physiological  subject ;  and 
the  demonstration  of  their  recrossing  and  being  rectified 
in  f/te is  parcel  of  that  physiological  subject.  But  the 
Laws  of  Vision  are  a  Pneumatological  subject,  (be- 
sides their  being  proved  upon  inductive  evidence  r) — They 
demonstrate  hoth  the  fact  and  a  necessity  of  its  law, 
that  Visible  Figure  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  meetings 
of  our  Sensations  of  colors.  And,  thus,  it  is  set  at 
rest,  upon  this  two-fold  kind  of  proof,  that  Color 
Images  in  the  Brain  are  Color  Images  IN  the  Mind, 
in  the  Brain  ! — Will  any  prejudice  have  force  to  keep 
philosophers,  NOW,  from  investigating  the  problem  upon 
these  data  1 

In  fine  : — The  laws  of  Primary  Vision,  being  only  laws 
of  our  Sensations,  are  laws  of  Mind  only  ;  and  they  do 
not  relate  to  the  recrossing  of  visual  impressions,  nor  to ' 
Cerebral  Mechanism  at  all.  But  Co/or  Images  are  facts 
of  Primary  Vision  ;  and  they  are  formed  by  its  laws. — 
It  only  remains  to  caution  readers,  of  every  class, 
against  an  error  which  would,  to  the  last  degree,  misrepre- 
sent the  Structure  here  insisted  on.  Hence,  I  observe, 
 Color  Images  (which  Locke  and  Newton  would  call 
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by  the  same  name)  do  not  mean  color  ED  images : — They  do 
not  mean  the  "  species"  of  Aristotle,  nor  the  "ideas"  of 
Berkeley  ;  neither  do  they  mean  any  things  substantively 
different  from  the  MiND  :  On  the  contrary,  they  mean 
occasional  changes— \,  e.  modifications,— of  the  MiND 
ITSELF.  And  this,  both  Locke  and  Newton  asserted,  as 
legitimately  as  ever  did  Dr.  Reid  :  though  Newton,  and 
Locke,  sometimes  also  used  the  word  specie*,"— manifestly 
in  the  same  sense  that  I  emploj  '*  color  images," 

Description  of  Color  Images  in  the  Brain, 

MORE  CRITICAIiLY  DESIGNATED  ReCROSSED  VI- 
SION. 

The  PROXIMATE  intention,  in  publishing  the  result  of 
the  following  experiments  for  the  production  of  Recrossed 
Visible  Objects,  being  that  of  annexing  them,  as  a  Supple- 
ment, to  my  previously-published  Rationale  of  Cerebral 
Vision,  to  which  they  refer,  and  of  which  they  will  now 
form  virtually  an  integral  part ;  it  happens  that  several 
passages  in  the  original  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  the  present  statement  exhibits  in  great  part 
a  literal  extract,  would  in  the  existing  case  prove  little  bet- 
ter than  redundant,  inasmuch  as  the  substance  of  those 
passages  has  very  probably  been  expressed  in  the  Rationale 
itself.  Such  parts  of  that  paper,  therefore,  are  omitted  here: 
And  those  now  printed  are  marked  by  inverted  commas,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  any  additional  observations 
which  the  present  occasion  has  appeared  to  demand.  The 
extract,  next  immediately  following  this,  expresses  the 
leading  passage  of  the  paper  alluded  to,  after  duly  address- 
ing it  to  the  learned  body  above  mentioned. 

Although  no  doubt  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  Ana- 
tomists that  the  Optic  Nerves  and  Brain  are  in  some  way 
or  other  instrumental  in  the  process  of  Visual  Perception-; 
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it  is  sufficiently  known  that  there  is  not  a  more  complete 
blank  in  Physiology  than  that  which  ought  to  contain  a  ra- 
tionale of  Vision  within  the  head.  It  appears  indeed  that, 
since  the  attempts  made  by  Sir  Ifjaac  ^,'ewton  and  Dr. 
Briggs,  to  account  anatomically  for  the  fact  of  single  and 
erect  vision,  the  matter  has  been  considered  as  being  hope- 
less :  because  any  subsequent  endeavors  to  solve  the  pro- 
blems in  question  have  not,  I  believe,  been  projected  upon 
Cerebral,  or  Physiological  ground;  but  have  proceeded 
upon  some  supposed  external  principles ;  with  the  excep- 
tion, only,  of  the  hypothesis  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  which  as- 
sumes that  the  Mind  or  Judgment,  under  the  domination 
of  the  Sense  of  Touch,  reverses  the  sentence  of  the  eyes, 
and  makes  us  see  images  as  erect,  that  are  in  reality  in- 
verted." 

After  some  farther  preliminary  matter ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  I  adverted  to  my  having  detected  the  curious  fact 
of  the  duplication  of  the  nose,  seen  in  recrossed  images, 
the  left-hand  image-nose  being  seen  with  the  right  eye,  and 
the  right-hand  image-nose  with  the  left  eye;  the  Paper 
proceeds  as  follows. — "  To  describe,  now,  for  the  purpose 
in  question,  the  phenomenon  of  the  crossed  and  duplicated 
nose,  as  forming  the  initial  fact  under  which  I  shall  follow 
out  the  subject ;  I  observe  that,  one  or  other,  of  the  two 
seen  images  appears  very  faint  and  shadowy,  especially 
upon  its  first  detection.  This  fault,  indeed,  mends  a  little 
after  practice  ;  and,  in  particular,  if  we  wave  the  head  la- 
terally, to  and  fro,  during  the  experiment.  But  the  phe- 
nomenon, at  best,  never  exhibits  any  degree  of  elegance : 
although  it  is  inferior  to  none  as  an  indubitable  ocular  de- 
monstration of  the  recrossing,  as  well  as  of  the  duplication, 
of  the  seen  images.  The  initial  fact  being  once  detected, 
however;  the  consequence  could  not  long  remain  hidden. 
And  I  had  hardly  any  leisure  to  reflect  upon  it,  after  the 
Rationale  had  passed  out  of  my  hands,  before  it  became 
evident  that,  in  all  probability,  it  would  be  possible,  by 
employing  artifice,  to  arrive  at  the  most  vivid  and  precise 
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phenomena  of  this  class.  Accordingly,  I  proceeded  to  try 
with  a  bit  of  white  paper  upon  that  side  of  the  nose  which, 
when  seen  recrossed,  had  appeared  the  most  faint.  And, 
after  going  through  a  course  of  experiments,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  and  of  no  utility  to  describe  here,  I  found  the 
following  to  be  the  most  remarkable  and  fit  to  be  recorded, 
as  forming  what  I  suppose  may  be  considered  the  cardinal 
phenomena  in  the  class  of  proofs  in  question." 

"  Experiment  1.— Having  placed  a  gold  coin  on  the  left 
side  of  the  nose,  and  a  silver  coin  on  the  right  side ;  both 
coins  being  placed  near  the  lower  end  of  the  nose,  and  so 
situated  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  left-hand  coin  with 
the  right  eye — ^or  the  right-hand  coin  with  the  left  eye  ; 
and  managing  the  light  so  that  each  coin  shone  upon  its 
respective  eye,  and  the  two  coins  so  that  the  retinal  image 
occasioned  by  each  must  fall  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
retina  as  represented  in  the  Plate,  Fig.  1 ; — I  saw  the 
yellow  image-coin  ON  THE  RIGHT  siDEq/"  the  white  image- 
coin,  that  is  to  say  I  saw  the  correlative  places  of  the  two 
coins  changed ;  while,  it  is  quite  certain,  I  beheld  the  left- 
hand  image-coin  with  the  right  eye,  and  the  right-hand 
image-coin  with  the  left  eye ;  the  nose  being  interposed,  as 
it  were  a  mountain,  between  the  two  eyes,  and  rendering 
any  deception  with  regard  to  the  fact  impossible ;  while 
the  different  colors  of  the  coins  rendered  the  identification 
of  each  of  them  the  most  certain  that  could  be  ima- 
gined." 

Experiment  2. — In  this  Second  Experiment,  the  in- 
troduction of  motion  produces  the  most  striking  results  in 
the  phenomena.  —  Holding  a  short,  bright,  metallic  rod, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  horizontally,  with  the 
centre  touching  the  point  of  the  nose.  Fig.  2;  and,  then, 
making  the  rod  swing  up  and  down,  as  if  it  librated  on  its 
centre ;  if  we  look  at  one  arm  of  the  rod  with  each  eye,  we 
shall  perceive,  in  the  most  vivid  and  precise  manner,  that 
when  the  right  arm  of  the  rod  moves  down,  we  see  an 
image-arm  of  it  with  the  right  eye,  which  image  moves 
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down  upon  the  left  side  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  see  another 
image-arm  with  the  left  eye,  which  arm  moves  up  upon  the 
right  side ;  the  two  librating  image-arms  thus  exhibiting 
a  most  beautiful  display  of  recrossed  vision." 

"  Any  substance,  or  color,  whatever,  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  a  Librating  Rod  for  the  experiment;  though  a 
metallic  lustre  is  the  best  adapted  for  it.  It,  moreover, 
requires  very  little  intension  of  vision,  or  tact  in  the  expe- 
rimenter, to  gain  sight  of  this  phenomenon.  And,  from 
the  moment  it  first  appears,  we  may  contemplate  it  steadily 
for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  may  see  it  while  we  move  the 
rod  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  nose ;  the  two 
image-arms,  instead  of  being  extended  in  a  line  like  those 
of  the  external  rod,  appearing  folded  towards  each  other 
and  either  touching,  or  interlacing,  at  every  succeeding 
libration." 

"  Experiment  3. — Holding  a  yellow  coin  in  an  inclined 
position,  at  the  distance  of  an  inch,  or  two,  with  its  edge 
toward  and  in  front  of  the  left  eye,  so  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  short  metallic  rod,  Fig.  3 ;  and  a  white 
coin,  in  a  position  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  former, 
at  the  same  distance  in  front  of  the  right  eye.  Fig.  4  ;  the 
two  coins  being  nearly  an  inch  asunder  ;  and,  then,  looking 
at  the  two  coins,  one  with  each  eye;  I  saw  the  two  image- 
coins  forming  together  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  as  represented 
by  Fig.  5." 

"  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  images  seen,  in  this  case, 
are  usually  more  readily  discerned,  than  any  of  those  in 
the  experiments  above  described  :  and  we  can  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  continuance,  remove  the  two  objects  to 
any  distance  from  the  eyes  that  our  extended  arms  can 
reach,  all  the  while  continuing  to  behold  the  two  image- 
objects  crossed,  as  above  described." 

Now,  as  it  is  self-evident  that  the  two  real  external 
coins,  in  this  experiment,  do  not  cross  each  other,  nor  even 
so  much  as  meet  hy  the  considerable  distance  of  near  an 
inch,  or  more  ;  we  have  herein  the  highest  degree  of  cer- 
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fainty  that  the  two  crossed  seen  image-coins  exist  thus 
crossed  in  the  cerebral  mass,  behind  the  eyes,  on  the  interior 
side  of  the  cranium,  in  a  region  of  the  bruin  adapted,  and 
an  organ  constructed,  purposely  for  this  union." 

"  Experiment  4.— Having  conceived,  in  the  outset  of 
these  experiments,  that  it  ought  to  be  practicable  to  reduce 
the  proofs  of  the  subject  to  the  last  degree  of  imaginable 
precision,  by  causing  the  Visual  Mechanism  within  the 
head  to  operate  so  as  to  transpose  two  words,  or  two  syl- 
lables of  one  word,  and  make  the  first  syllable  be  read  w  ith 
the  right  eye,  and  the  last  with  the  left  eye  ; — thus  making 
together  one  word,  rectified  hy  the  recrossing  visual  pro- 
cess;  I  formed  a  little  instrument  of  paper,  which  I  call  a 
Cerebral  Spectrum,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  paper  folded 
into  a  body  and  two  wings,  as  represented,  both  in  shape 
and  size,  by  Fig.  6.  And  having  written,  on  the  right 
wing  of  this  Spectrum,  the  syllable  "  Cere;"  and,  on  the 
left  wing,  the  syllable  "  bral  and  applying  the  body  of 
the  spectrum,  as  a  saddle,  over  the  nose,  with  one  wing 
on  each  side  of  the  nose,  and  inclined  inward  so  that  the 
syllable — "  Cere" — lay  on  the  right  side  of  the  nose,  and 
the  syllable — **  bral" — on  the  left  side;  upon  looking  with 
both  eyes,  I  experienced  the  anticipated  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  two  syllables  transposed,  and  reformed,  into  the 
image-word  "  Cerebral." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be"  admitted  that  the  elegance  of  this 
phenomenon  surpasses  that  of  all  the  others,  and  yields  the 
most  lively  sensation  of  pleasure,  in  contemplating  the 
proof  it  affords  of  the  recrossing  already  so  amply  demon- 
strated. It  may  merely  be  added  that,  the  effect  is  made 
the  more  perfect  if  we  move  the  spectrum  gradually  away 
to  some  distance  in  front  of  the  nose,  after  having  once 
got  sight  of  the  image- word  duly  reformed.  And  I  may 
farther  suggest  that,  by  proper  artifice,  tivo  half-sentences 
of  considerable  length,  might  be  made  legible  on  the  same 
principle  ; — a  fact  which  I  tried  with  some  success,  though 
not  with  any  additional  satisfaction." 
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The  Four  Experiments,  with  their  resulting  phenomena, 
now  described,  tire  all  that  were  stated  in  the  Paper  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society.  To  these,  I  have  here  added 
the  experiment  of  the  Two  Half  Faces  delineated  on  a 
card  ;  the  Seen  Images  of  which  are  recrossed  in  the  Brain 
and  appear  as  a  Proper  Whole  Face,  the  Halves  being 
joined  together  by  those  sides  of  them  which  are  farthest 
asunder  on  the  card,  which  is  the  manifest  and  mathema- 
tical result  of  their  having  changed  sides  in  their  local  re- 
lation to  each  other.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  have 
substituted,  for  a  spectrum  with  a  body  and  wings,  merely 
a  Card  with  a  Notch  in  it  to  serve  as  a  nose-saddle ; 
which  forms  a  simpler,  and  a  more  convenient,  spectrum  than 
the  former  as  described  in  the  original  paper.  The  notch 
being  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  and  the  card 
varied  in  position,  and  perhaps  pushed  forward  and  down- 
ward in  the  line  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  or  lower ;  the 
experimenter  may  gain  a  sight  of  the  recrossed  images  at 
any  distance  within  a  foot,  or  more,  of  his  face :  because, 
until  the  card  is  beyond  that  distance,  the  impression  of 
light  from  the  two  Half  Faces,  upon  the  bottoms  of  the 
eyes,  continue  to  fall  upon  such  uncorresponding  parts,  re- 
spectively, of  the  two  retinae,  as  occasion,  ivhen  recrossed 
in  the  brain,  a  meeting  of  the  Halves,  in  the  manner  dis- 
played by  the  united  images. 

If  the  distance  of  the  objects  from  the  eyes  were  in- 
creased, beyond  that  mentioned  above,  the  two  retinal 
images  (^^  e.  one  in  each  eye)  must  begin  to  coincide,  or  cor- 
respond; and  so,  at  length,  if  both  eyes  were  equally  ef- 
fective, the  two  half  faces  would  club  into  one  unmeaning 
mass.  It  is  owing  to  this  dioptrical  law  that  we  are  saved 
from  seeing  distant  objects,  preposterously,  on  exchanged 
sides  :  which  would  always  happen  if  those  objects  were 
near  the  eyes,  and  in  certain  lines  of  bearing. 

With  regard  to  procuring  proper  External  Subjects,  for 
the  described  experiments  ;  I  may  here  intimate  that,  the 
identical  figures  on  the  Plate,  given  at  the  end  of  this  pa- 
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per  for  illustration,  are  suflSciently  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
Thus,  If  the  extremity  of  a  spectator's  nose  be  applied  in 
contact  with  that  of  the  sketched  nose— Fig-.  I.— he  m^iy, 
with  the  least  tact,  see  the  two  image-coins  on  exchanged 
sides,  and  may  read  the  word  &7ver— and  the  word  Gold, 
thus  transposed. — And,  if  the  end  of  the  nose  be  applied 
between  the  Two  Half  Faces,  in  the  Notch  of  the  card  ; 
the  spectator  will,  infallibly,  see  the  Halves  transposed  into 
a  Proper  Whole  Face.  The  Image-Objects,  of  course, 
always  appear  as  if  they  were  upon  the  nose ;  or,  else,  in 
some  otjier  EXTERNAL  place.  But  every  one,  who  has 
the  least  smattering  of  Optical  Science,  knows  that  they 
are  transposed  in  the  Brain,  and  exist  nowhere  else ;  their 
transposition  any  where  anterior  to  the  retinae  of  the  eyes 
being  dioptrical ly  impossible. 

It  may  not  be  without  its  utility  to  hint,  here,  that,  upon 
this  Principle,  those  who  may  be  interested  in  Optical,  or 
Spectral  amusements,  may  easily,  by  means  of  eye-tubes 
and  other  adapted  adjuncts,  produce  a  variety  of  changes 
in  the  relative  situations  of  Image-Objects:  all  of  which 
would  prove  curious  ;  and  some,  in  no  small  degree,  ludi- 
crous. Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  this  hint  is  altogether 
puerile,  or  derogatory  to  the  subject,  unless  any  one  will 
undertake  to  inform  us,  with  certainty,  that  no  advance  in 
Science  can  ever  result  from  the  prosecution  of  such  in- 
ventions. We  need  not  go  so  far,  as  the  alleged  invention 
of  the  Telescope,  to  learn  that,  the  conversion  of  a  disco- 
very into  an  amusement  may  lead  to  the  conversion  of  an 
amusement  into  a  discovery.  The  fact  that,  the  Seen 
Images  of  any  two  external  objects,  duly  depicted  on  a 
card,  are  not  only  seen  on  exchanged  sides  in  the  hrain ; 
but,  also,  may  he  made  to  librate  up  and  down,  in  con- 
trary directions  towards  each  other,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  turned  and  reversed  arms  of  the  librating  rod 
whose  images  appear  thus  reversed,  may  afford  a  hint 
for  the  production  of  varieties ;  of  which,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  viewing  the  contending  Image-arms 
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^^9'  ?  ;  the  sword  of  each  cutting  off  the  arm  of  its 
opponent,  at  every  downward  lihralion.  And,  if  the  two 
objects  on  a  card  were  made  detached  pieces,  moving  on 
a  centre  attached  to  the  card  by  a  thread;  the  mechanism 
and  effect  might  be  much  improved. 

But,  whatever  fruits  may  be  reaped  from  such  devices 
on  the  score  of  amusementy  or,  even,  of  farther  discovery  ; 
it  must  be  strongly  pointed  out  here,  for  philosophical  con- 
sideration, that  the  principal  delight  they  can  afford,  to 
persons  of  competent  intelligence,  is  in  the  contempla- 
tion OF  THE  FACT  THAT  HUMAN  BeINGS,  (and,  of 
course,  other  animal  beings,  deducting  however  for  their 
want  of  reason,)  are  thus  constituted  ;  and  that,  by 
means  of  this  Constitution,  the  Mind,  "  in  its  dark 
chamber  the  Brain," — (that  dark  chamber  which  has 
brought  upon  the  immortal  Newton  such  pointed  ridicule, 
for  his  believing  that  it  could  contain  any  such  images,) — 
continually,  or  from  time  to  time,  beholds, — IN  Images 
MADE  OF  Sensations  OF  Colors,— a  Fac-Simile  of 
the  External  Universe;  or,  at  least,  of  a  certain 
extent  of  it.  This  being  a  fact,  established  now  by  a  great 
redundancy  of  proof  in  the  Variety  of  the  Phenomena ; 
I  shall  close  this  Print  by  extracting  a  part  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  original  paper. 

The  whole  Series  of  Propositions,  that  constitute  the  lit- 
tle Treatise,  which  I  ventured  to  call  a  Rationale  of  the 
Laws  of  Cerebral  Vision,  published  previously  to  the  Sup- 
plement now  affixed,  and  this  Supplement  taken  together, 
form  one  continued  demonstration  of  the  truth  that,  Over 
and  above  the  gift  of  Two  External  or  Cranial  Eyes,  man 
has,  by  his  Adorabfe  Creator,  been  endowed  with  an  In- 
ternal and  Cerebral  Organ  which  pet  forms  the  office  of  a 
Third  Eye  by  being  the  Cotnmon  Recipient  of  impres- 
sions, propagated  either  from  one,  or  from  both  the  Cra- 
nial Eyes.  And  that,  the  Mind,  in  its  presence-room, 
perceives  by  means  of  Images;  and  steers  with  regard  to 
External  Objects  on  the  same  Principle  as  the  Captain- 
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mariner,  sitting  below  in  his  Cabin,  perceives,  by  means  of 
liis  Mariners  Compass,  that  his  Ship  is  steering  toward 
the  Pole,  or  in  any  other  direction. 

STRICTURES 

On  THii  AbstrS-CT  of  the  Paper  on  Recrosseu 
Vision,  printed  by  order  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

The  Abstract,  above  entitled,  after  announcing  the 
title  of  the  paper  in  question,  runs  as  follows. — "  The 
*'  phenomena  described  in  this  paper,  and  which  the 

author  designates  those  of  recrossed  vision,  are  cases  in 
**  which  objects  placed  between  and  very  near  the  eyes, 
*•  such  as  the  two  sides  of  the  nose,  appear  on  opposite 
'*  sides  of  the  sphere  of  vision ;  the  object  on  the  right  side 
*'  of  the  nose  being  seen  to  the  left  by  the  right  eye,  and 
"*  that  which  is  on  the  left  of  the  nose  being  seen  to  the 
**  right  by  the  left  eye.  These  and  other  phenomena 
**  illustrative  of  the  well-known  law  by  which  we  estimate 
**  the  position  of  objects  with  relation  to  the  eye  to  be  in  a 

line  drawn  from  its  image  in  the  retina  through  the  centre 
"  of  the  eye,  are  considered  by  the  author  as  requiring 

farther  explanation.  Not  satisfied  with  the  theory  of 
**  Berkeley,  that  the  mind  is  guided  by  the  perceptions 
*'  received  from  the  sense  of  touch,  in  interpreting  the 
'*  signs  furnished  us  by  the  sight,  the  author  proposes  to 
*'  explain  these  phenomena  by  an  hypothesis  of  his  own, 
"  which  he  states  in  the  following  words."  Here  the  abstract 
ends  with  a  correct  quotation  of  what  I  have  said  concerning 
the  *•  Cerebral  or  Third  Eye  which,  however,  the  func- 
tionary degrades  by  the  title  of  an  **  hypothesis  ;"  and 
which  it  certainly  is  if  all  the  demonstrated  dioptrical  laws 
of  light  are  to  be  called  hypotheses.  But,  of  this  in  the 
sequel. 
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Desiring  any  thing  rather  than  to  comment  with  dissa- 
tisfaction, upon  an  abstract  put  forth  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  and,  the  more  so,  considering  the  Gen- 
tleman who  communicated  the  paper  thus  reported,  who,  I 
am  satisfied,  has  with  punctilious  honor  discharged  his  duty 
to  the  subject  in  that,  and  in  every  respect ;  I  find  it  ne- 
vertheless impossible,  with  justice  to  the  Royal  Society,  to 
myself,  or  the  science  concerned,  to  refrain  from  stating 
the  following  remarks:  because,  besides  every  consideration 
of  personal  interests,  it  will  appear  that  some  very  mate- 
rial, though  secondary,  features  of  Optical  Science  are  at 
issue. 

First,  then,  Laying  aside  that  I  had  expressly  mentioned 
the  phenomenon  of  the  "  duplicated  nose''  as  being  only 
the  initial  fact  which  served  as  a  clue  to  the  far  more  im- 
pressive phenomena  of  the  reci'ossed  coins,  and  recrossed 
syllables,  and  recrossed  ai  ms  of  the  lihrating  rod ;  upon 
all  which  I  placed  the  principal  interest  of  the  paper.  And 
acknowledging,  here,  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  recrossed 
nose  is  recognised  with  effective  truth,  with  exception  of  the 
phrase — "opposite  sides  of  the  sphere  of  Vision  ,•"  I  must  re- 
mark that  this  phrase,  although  it  expresses  no  fallacy,  has 
certainly  the  effect  of  concealing  the  fact  that  is  vital  to  the 
subject — namely — that  the  phenomena  are  recrossed  in  the 
BRAIN.  For  it  is  sufficiently  known  that  not  one  of  the 
disputants,  concerning  the  immediate  organ  of  vision,  ever 
dreamed  of  assigning  to  that  organ  any  seat  within  the  head; 
and,  therefore,  whether  the  "  sphere  of  vision"  be  taken  to 
mean  the  hemisphere  of  external  objects  embraced  at  one 
time  by  the  eye,  or  i\iG  field  of  vision  seen  in  consequence, 
it  is  certain  that  no  Optical  reader  could  suppose  that  the 
expression — "  sphere  of  vision" — means  a  sphere  in  the 
brain.  The  fact,  therefore,  is  by  that  phrase  concealed 
from  the  public;  when  a  single  word  would  have  con- 
veyed it  to  philosophers.  To  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  add 
that  the  subject  is  introduced,  in  the  abstract,  with  no 
word  of  connexion  acknowledging  that  it  is  new  in  KIND— 
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a  department  of  science  never  before  entered  upon.  And 
far  less  is  there  any  hint  given,  that  it  had  been  attempted 
by  Newton.  In  a  word,  the  subject  is  slipped  in,  as  if  it 
were  some  very  trifling  increment  of  advance  in  a  science 
already  known  ;  a  procedure  which,  however,  I  mention 
chiefly  as  showing  the  aspect  with  which  the  thing  has 
been  looked  upon,  and  which  will  appear  more  decisively 
from  what  follows. 

When  the  abstract,  after  its  manner  of  recognising  the 
fact  of  recrossing,  goes  on  to  say — "  These"  (which  means 
my  own  witnessed  phenomena)  "  and   other  phenomena 

illustrative  of  the  well-known  law,"  &c.  "  are 

considered  by  the  author  as  requiring  farther  explanation  ;" 
the  expression  is  an  absurdity  which  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  greatest  negligence.  Deducting,  how- 
ever, for  the  confusion  in  the  passage  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
functionary,  who  composed  it,  is  no  other  than  to  assert 
that  my  phenomena  are  "  illustrative  of  the  well-known 
"  law  by  which  we  estimate  the  position  of  objects  with 
"  relation  to  the  eye  to  be  in  a  line  drawn  from  its  image 
"  in  the  retina  through  the  centre  of  the  eye;"  but  that,  I 
consider  thai  laiv  as  ^  requiring  farther  explanation." 
What,  then,  will  be  thought  when  I  declare  that  this 
assertion  is  an  egregious  mis-statement  of  what  I  did  ex- 
pressly and  at  great  length  consider  in  the  Rationale, 
fully  evinced  in  the  paper  in  question  ? 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  sometimes,  a  man's 
proofs,  or  arguments,  are  found  to  make  against  his  theory. 
And,  as  the  functionary  assumes  that  mine  do  so,  he  was 
certainly  entitled  to  assert  this,  though  on  the  stake  of  his 
scientific  responsibility.  But  when,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  went  on  calmly  to  assert  ihaU'T  consider  the  law  in 
question  as  requiring  farther  explanation ;  though  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  features  of  my  labor  to  lay  out  a  set 
demonstration,  with  varied  illustrations,  that  the  principle  \ 
is  false  and  exploded  ;  I  have  no  choice  but  to  ask,— Is 
this  the  way  in  which  a  functionary  of  the  National  Scien- 
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tific  Institute  ought  to  use  the  power  confided  to  him,  to 
report  with  fidelity,  and  doubtless  with  some  scientific 
knowledge,  the  contributions  of  men  who  have  worked  out 
their  lives  for  the  enlargement  of  science  ? — Is  the  mis- 
statement not  one  that,  to  the  readers  of  the  Abstract, 
there  strangles  my  refutation  of  the  principle  of  the  line 
drawn  ?    In  order,  now,  to  show  what  I  did  consider  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  show  that  what  I  did  consider  is 
true  science ;  I  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  19th  and 
20th  propositions  of  the  Rationale  are  laid  out  to  demon- 
strate at  great  length,    including  its   illustrations  and 
adjuncts,  that  the  principle  of  the  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  eye  is  fallacious  and  altogether  visionary.  And 
I  venture  to  believe,  not  only  that  this  will  never  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  that,  every  philosopher,  who  reads  that  propo- 
sition, will  admit  it  contains  matter  which  claims  his 
interest.    It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  without  referring  to  the  two  propositions  in  ques- 
tion ;  which  are  entitled  thus  : — "  Of  External  Direction, 
as  a  Principle  Extraneous  to  Vision" — **  Of  the  Visual 
Principle  of  Coincident  Images, — involving  the  Problem 
How  the  mind  steers'^ —Hui  the  following  extracts  will 
serve  the  present  purpose.— The  refutation  of  the  principle 
of  the  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  eye,  I  have 
stated  as  being  virtually  the  same  with  Dr.  Potterfield's 
principle  of  a  line  falling  perpendicularly  upon  the 
retina,  at  the  point  of  impression.  And  Dr.  Reid  has  ex- 
pressly acknowledged  that  they  are  nearly  the  same  thing. 
And,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  proposition  (the  19th)  I  have 
said — "  As  the  last  consideration  which  I  shall  adduce 
*'  here ;  it  may  be  observed  that,  when  we  bend  an  eye 
*•  upon  any  field  of  vision  ;  all  the  objects  in  that  field, 
"  which  impress  the  eye  at  any  distance  from  the  axis  of 
"  the  eye  greater  than  about  a  third  part  toward  the 
pupil,  must  impress  the  retina  with  an  obliquity  so 
"  great,  that  it  k  astonishing  how  any  person  could  over- 
**  look  so  obvious  a  fact.    And  yet,  Dr.  Reid  not  only 
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"  avows  Dr.  Potterfield's  principle  of  Perpendicularity,  a.s 
**  being  a  connate  or  original  law  of  the  mind  j  but  also 

says,  he  '  honors  him  for  the  discovert/.^ " 

Here,  however,  by  the  way,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
Drs.  R.  and  P.  are  opposed  with  regard  to  the  NATURE 
of  this  law  :  Dr.  Potterfield  considering  it  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  line  of  direction  of  a  ray  of  light:  whereas 
Dr.  Raid  has  shown  from  experiments,  with  irresistible 
force,  that,  in  whatever  direction  a  ray  lalls  upon  the 
retina,  we  see  an  object  in  the  same  direction,  provided 
the  SAME  POINT  OF  THE  RETINA  he  touched.  And  this 
fact  proves,  with  equal  force,  the  truth  of  the  Principle 
of  Coincident  Visual  Images,  here  to  be  farther  noticed. 

To  these  references  to  the  Rationale,  I  now  add  that,  at 
this  moment  I  am  looking,  with  my  right  eye,  at  a  chair  iu 
front  of  the  eye  ;  the  image  of  which  chair  falls  on  the 
centre  of  the  retina :  And,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
same  eye,  I  see  another  chair,  so  far  to  the  right  {nearly 
at  a  right  angle)  that  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  it 
barely  enter  the  pupil,  and  fall  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye 
with  the  greatest  possible  obliquity  to  it,  and  at  a  very 
little  way  FROM,  oR  BEHIND,  the  outer  edge  of  the  cornea. 
Therefore  it  is  certain  that  the  line  from  the  second  chair, 
to  its  image  on  the  retina,  does  not  by  a  great  distance, 
pass  through  the  centre  of  the  eye:  And  equally  certain 
that  it  does  not  (as  Dr.  Potterfield  thought) /a//  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  retina.  If  the  functionary,  who  has 
staked  his  scientific  reputation  to  the  assertion  that  my 
phenomena  are  "  illustrative  of  the  law  of  the  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye,''  will  refute  this,  and  other 
such  facts ;  I  wish  him  all  the  success  that  the  truth  of 
science  can  afford  him:  and  I  should  be  happy,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  favored  with  his  name. 

Having  now  stated  nearly  wiiat  may  be  sufficient,  both 
as  to  fact,  and  to  science,  concerning  the  abstract ;  I 
here  address  every  one,  who  would  hold  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  respect ;  and  ask,— After  such  a  series  of  dioptrical 
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reasonings,  confirmed  by  such  ocular  proofs,  that  Visual 
Impressions  are  recrossed  in  the  brain  ;  Was  it  competent 
for  its  functionary  to  represent  me  as  being  only  "  Not 

satisfied  with  the.  Theory  of  Berkeley  that  the  mind  is 
"  guided  by  the  perceptions  received  from  the  sense  of 
"  touch,  in  interjn-etimj  the  signs  furnished  us  hy  the 
"  sight  ?" — ^Was  it  competent  for  him  to  assert  that  I  only 
"  propose  to  explain  the  jjhenomena  hy  an  hypothesis  ,•"  and, 
thus,  to  stigmatize  my  labor  as  a  thing*  unproved,  or  doubt- 
ful? Or,  Will  the  functionary  commit  his  scientific  judg- 
ment to  an  open  demur,  asserting  that  the  impressions  are 
NOT  recrossed  in  the  brain  ;  or  that  any  other  supposition 
makes  against  it  ?— But,  above  all,  Was  it  competent  for 
the  functionary  mis-statingly  to  declare  me  as  consider- 
ing the  principle  of  the  line  drawn,  b;c.  "  as  requiring 
farther  explanation'^''^' — Was  this  the  fidelity,  any  more 
than  the  enlightened  liberality,  or  the  scientific  tact  {sup- 
2^osing  the  want  of  the  last  was  real),  with  which  the  de- 
tection of  Vision  in  the  Brain,  involving  all  its  conse- 
quences, was  fit  to  be  notified  to  Europe,  by  an  Abstract 
under  the  sanction  of  the  National  Institute  of  that 
Country  in  which  Newton  brought  colors  to  light  ? 

When  the  case,  (now  in  great  part  stated,)  is  considered  in 
addition  to  that  given  in  the  Preface ;  Let  any  ingenuous 
person  pronounce,  What  course  remained  open  to  me,  or  to 
the  subject  thus  obstructed,  but  an  appeal,  such  as  is  here 
submitted  ? 


*  My  words,  in  the  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  are  these  : — "  Tlie  Visual 
Principle  of  Coincident  Images,  which,  I  conceive,  is  rigorously  demonstrated, 
and  largely  illustrated,  in  the  *20th  Prop,  of  the  Rationale,  and  which  involves 
a  train  of  consequences,"  &c.  Does  the  mis-statement,  and  consequent  con- 
cealment of  that  announcement,  not  keep  an  important  feature  of  the  case  out 
of  sight  ?  And,  What  was  the  Cause  of  the  imagined  words  that  did  this  ? — 
Let  the  proper  Judges  decide.  I  judge  it  not,  as  I  suppose  the  functionary 
can  explain. 


T/W   Imafje^t  c/uin^ffe  sides  t/i,  I  fie  Srain'. 


TYan^fieseri  t/i  r/ir  Brain  lo  a-pra/^r  jy/ioCel^ace . 


MiAU'lG  to  illustrate  Color  Images  in  tlie  Braiii.. 
I         K  Careirriffltt  Zil/l.- 
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AS  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  DIRECTION  OF  OBJECTS. 

As  the  refutation  of  the  supposed  principle  of  the  "  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  eye"  constitutes  only 
one  half  of  the  desideratum  on  the  subject ;  And  as  the 
principle  of  Co-incident  Images  is  that  which  T  have  laid 
out  in  the  Rationale,  in  order  to  propose  for  it ;  I  shall 
embrace  this  opportunity  to  add  a  gloss  to  the  details  of 
the  matter  as  expressed  in  that  Treatise,  especially  since 
it  is  proper,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  read  this  Sup- 
plement without  the  Rationale,  to  afford  some  notion  of 
the  Proposition  which  the  Abstract,  already  considered, 
has,  by  its  silence  and  opposition,  nullified,  as  presenting 
not  a  point  worthy  of  consideration  against  the  principle 
of  the  line  drawn  through  the  centre^  &c.  No  more, 
however,  can  here  be  attempted,  than  a  gloss  :  For  the 
proposition,  with  its  various  illustrations,  occupies  some 
space  in  the  Rationale  ;  and  it  must  be  referred  to,  in  order 
to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  whole  principle. 

The  essence  of  the  matter  then  is  that,  it  having  been 
demonstrated,  throughout,  that  Visual  impressions  are 
recrossed  in  the  head  ;  it  was  thereby  demonstrated  that 
there  are  TWO  fields  of  images  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  vision— namely — a  field  q/*  Impressed  Images 
in  the  eye, — and  a  Jield  q/' Color  Images  in  the 
BRAIN.  This  being  a  fact  proved  beyond  any  attempt  at 
denial ;  it  followed  accordingly — that  is  it  followed  in  an 
actual  ocular  induction  of  the  fact, — (which  I  have  given 
at  length  in  the  place  referred  to, — )  that  every  point 
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of  the  field  of  impressions  in  the  eye,  corresponds  to  a 
point,  in  the  field  of  Color  Images  in  the  brain  :  And, 
hence  when,  for  example,  any  object  impresses  a  point  in 
the  middle  of  the  retinal  field;  this  point  coincides 
with  the  middle  ■point  of  the  field  of  Color  Images  :  And, 
when  any  point  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  retinal  field  is 
impressed;  this  point  coincides  with  a  point  in  the  ea:- 
treme  left  of  the  field  of  Color  Images :  And  so  on, 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  retinal  impressions.  —  In 
order  to  illustrate  this  proved  fact,  I  explain  that,  an 
impression  in  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  analogous  to  a  land- 
scape cut  in  relief  upon  a  board  placed  vertically  in  the 
eye ;  and  the  Color  Images,  consequent  upon  this  impres- 
sion, are  analogous  to  the  same  landscape  painted  upon 
a  screen  placed  hehind,  in  the  hrain,  and  parallel  to  the 
hoard  in  the  eye. — If,  now,  I  were  to  connect  every  image 
in  the  forefield  with  the  correspondent  image  in  the  after 
field,  hy  lines  of  nerve,  or  of  light ;  of  ether,  or  of  electri- 
cal matter  ;  either  of  these  media  might  be  no  improbable 
thing :  hut,  the  thing  ivould  he  "  AN  HYPOTHESIS  ;"  and 
I  challenge  the  Author  of  the  Abstract  to  show  that  there 
is  any  such  hypothetical  link,  in  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Rationale  and  the  Supplement  taken  together.  But 
when,  on  the  contrary,  I  assert  merely  that  there  are  two 
FIELDS  of  images  ;  one  in  the  eye,  and  another  hehind,  in 
the  hrain;  I  assert  a  MULTIPROOF  FACT,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  but  complain  that  it  appears  oppressive,* 
in  a  national  functionary,  to  use  his  power  to  stigmatise 
a  fact  so  proved,  by  calling  it  an  hypothesis.  The  fact, 
however,  being  above  controversy  ;  and  as  all  optical  writers 
agree  to  call  the  retinal  impressions  "  images  while  color 
images  are  certainly  images ;  I  have  therefore  called  the 


♦  I  say  oppressive  :  because,  as  few  words  would  have  expressed,  in  tin 
Abstract,  (at  my  proper  hazard,)  my  declaration  that  the  thing  in  question  ii 
a  proved  fact. 
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principle  in  question  the  "Principle  of  Co-incident  linages:' 
Accordingly,  in  the  close  of  the  paper  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  I  have  repeated  what  was  said  in  the  Ratio- 
nale ;  where  I  expressed  it  as  being  the  result  of  the  whole 
continued  series  of  proofs,  first  and  last ;  and  which  the 
Abstract  has  quoted,  correctly  indeed,  but  as  a  mere  suppo- 
sition which  it  appears  to  estimate  light  as  air— namely  that 
— "  Over  and  above  the  gift  of  two  external  or  cranial  eyes, 
"  man  has  been  by  his  Adorable  Creator  endowed  with  an 
"  internal  cerebral  organ,  which  performs  the  office  of  a 
"  Third  Eye,  by  being  the  common  recipient  of  impressions 
"  propagated,  either  from  one,  or  both  of  the  external  eyes ; 
"  and  that  the  mind,  in  her  chamber  of  percipience,  steers 
"  with  regard  to  external  objects,  by  the  same  principle 
"  on  which  the  Mariner  steers  by  his  Compass.  Thus,  the 
"  two  cranial  eyes  are  analogous,  in  principle,  and  situation, 
"  to  two  Magnetic  Compasses  placed  upon  a  ship's  deck  ; 
"  while  the  third,  or  Cerebral  Eye,  corresponds  to  another 
"  compass  placed  in  the  cabin  below :  And  the  mind,  si- 
**  tuated  like  the  captain  mariner  in  his  cabin,  knows,  from 
"  consulting  the  Cerebral  Eye,  upon  what  point  of  direc- 
"  tion  the  body  is  steering ;  although  the  Mind  no  more 
"  perceives  either  any  external  object,  or  yet  any  image  in 
**  the  cranial  eye,  than  the  mariner  perceives,  (even  in  the 
"  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  perceiving)  the  far-off  land,  or 
*'  haven,  towards  which  he  is  surelv  making  his  wav." 

Upon  this  result,  I  now  offer  the  following  gloss  :  though 
I  think  it  is  already  indicated  in  the  Rationale. — Every 
Spectator  of  a  scene  must  allow — {a7id  nature  has  well 
taught  him  how  to  do  so) — for  the  VARIATION  OF  HIS 
Eye,  as  the  mariner  allows  for  the  Variation  of  his  Com- 
pass. Thus,  if  a  man  know  that  his  head  is  twisted  far  to 
the  right,  and  his  eye  twisted  far  to  the  right  in  his  head ; 
he  then  knows  that  the  object  he  sees  is  nearly  behind  him : 
And  this  he  does  on  the  very  same  principle  that  the  ma- 
riner, when  he  is  steering  North  by  his  compass;  and 
knows  that  his  Compass  has  "  Ttvo  Points  "  of  West  Varia- 
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tion ;  knows  that  he  is  not  steering  North,  but  is  steering 
North  North  West." 

It  was  not  to  be  doubted  ;  On  the  contrary,  it  was  alto- 
gether fit,  that  the  scientific  world  should  view  with  rigor 
a  matter  so  little  anticipated  as  this  proved  structure  and 
office  of  the  Brain ;  and  should  oppose  it,  accordingly,  if 
room  appeared  for  such  opposition.  But,  as  the  supposed 
principle,  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  eye, 
has  been  entertained  by  Optical  Philosophers  in  general; 
(and  accident  might  have  made  me,  or  any  man,  give  into 
that  opinion  ;)  it  is  certain  that  no  one  philosopher  need 
feel  any  particular  reluctance  to  acknowledge  its  refuta- 
tion. And  it  may  be  calculated  that  no  liberal  mind,  so 
situated,  will  give  into  an  unfounded  and  disingenuous  op- 
position. I  leave  it  now,  without  the  least  anxiety,  that 
the  facts,  when  understood,  and  made  at  all  familiar, 
are  too  plain  and  homespun  to  admit  of  their  being- 
withstood.  Nor  have  I  met  with  any  express  opposition, 
or  any  sign  of  controversy,  in  any  quarter  ;  with  exception 
of  that  virtual  strangulation  of  the  subject,  in  the  silence 
and  the  otherwise-implied  dissatisfaction  of  the  Author  of 
the  "yl&A'imc^;"  which  dissatisfaction,  I  think,  that  Author 
will  not  follow  out,  under  his  name. 


RECROSSED  VISION  WITH  A  SINGLE  EYE. 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1831,  there  is  an 
account  of  a  Work  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  "  On  the  In- 
tellectual Powers:''  in  which  is  recounted  the  aff'ection  of 
tone,  and  both,  of  Newton's  eyes,  from  a  misuse  of  them  in 
looking  at  the  sun.  This  affection  the  author  naturally 
conjectures  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the 
decussation  of  the  optic  nerves,— a  conjecture  not  new,  but 
nojJroofo^  which  had  been  fallen  upon  until  the  detection 
of  recrossed  vision.     But  the  Author  in  question,  as 
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ptliers  have  done  before  him,  supposes  that  the  medium 
by  which  the  second  eye  becomes  affected,  in  consequence 
of  a  visual  derangement  of  the  first,  is  SYMPATHY.  Now,  as 
this  conjecture,  of  a  visual  principle  of  sympathy,  has  thus 
been  adverted  to  in  a  channel  of  such  extensive  circulation 
and  influence  as  the  Quarterly  Revieav  :  and  this,  too, 
about  the  time  of  my  publishing  the  detection  of  recrossed 
vision  :  it  appears  requisite  that  I  should  say  a  few  words 
here,  in  order  to  show  that  the  principle  of  sympathy  is  out 
of  the  question  in  producing  the  recrossing  of  images  ;  and 
this,  not  with  a  view  to  the  Author  in  question  ;  but  to  pre- 
vent its  proving  a  stumbling-block,  in  the  subject,  to  any 
reader,  of  any  part  of  it. 

First,  then.  The  recrossing  and  rectifying  of  the  images 
within  the  head  is  a  fact  proved  to  be  mathematical ly 
necessary,  through  a  series  of  dioptrical  propositions  ;  and 
is  afterwards  proved  to  he  real,  by  full  ocular  demon- 
stration. And,  besides  these  combined  proofs  ;  I  urge 
that,  upon  inspecting  Figure  7  in  the  plate,  it  is  conclusive 
that  sympathy,  if  it  existed,  could  only  make  the  optic 
nerve  of  the  second  eye  produce  another  half  face,  a  copy 
of  the  half  face  seen  by  the  first  eye ;  and  it  could  never 
produce  a  proper  whole  face,  as  we  see  it  does.  This  fact 
is  so  conclusive  that,  I  feel  confident,  no  philosopher  of 
name  will  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  denying  it. — 
Again,  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  Lib  rating  Rod  ;  SYM- 
PATHY could  not  reverse  the  arms  of  the  image  rod:  and, 
far  less  could  it  make  the  reversed  arms  move  up>  and  down, 
in  contrary  directions,  passing  and  repassing  one  another. 
It  would  be  an  affront,  to  the  understandings  of  optical 
adepts,  to  enlarge  upon  such  proofs  of  the  fact  that  visual 
impressions  are  recrossed  and  rectified  by  a  mechanism  and 
structure  of  the  nerves,  purposely  contrived  for  this 
recrossing. 

But  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  my  stopping  here : 
For  the  proofs,  now  adverted  to,  form  in  fact  but  one  half, 
or  one  species,  of  the  existing  proofs  of  the  matter  in 
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question :  because  the  22d  Proposition  of  tlie  Rationale 

is  laid  out  under  the  following  title — namely  "  In  the 

"  case  of  Vision  with  a  Single  eye,  the  Retinal  Images  of 
"  Objects  are  recrossed,  after  their  inverted  formation  on 
'*  the  Retina,  and  are  made  erect  posterior  to  that  eye." 
And,  in  that  proposition,  illustrated  by  the  first  Plate, 
figures  3,  4,  5,  6,  11,  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  du- 
plicated pin's  head,  seen  with  one  eye ;  and  the  interlaced 
edges  of  the  two  coins  ; — and  the  interlaced  ribs  of  the  leaf; 
— are,  all  of  them, /ac<*  of  recrossed  vision  with  a  single  eye. 
It  hardly  needs  be  said  that  no  one  will  ever  pretend  to 
attribute  this  recrossing,  in  the  single  eye,  to  sympathy  ; 
or,  de7iy  it  to  mechanism. 

Finally  here  :  Upon  this  function  of  the  Single  Eye,  or 
Trunk,  to  recross  its  own  impressions,  I  offer  a  hint  to 
philosophical  anatomists  of  the  brain, — a  mere  conjecture, 
— which  I  utter  only  because  I  am  by  various  causes  pre- 
vented from  working  farther  on  the  subject;  (in  which, 

HOWKVER,"  MUCH  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  ;) — namely — 
that  the  retinal  impressions  are  recrossed  immediately 
ON  THEIR  ^^IT  from  the  eye  to  the  ojjtic  trunk, — perhaps 
in  the  button, — and  are  rectified,  at  once,  in  the  trunk, 
forming  an  IMPRESS  IMAGE  IN  LITTLE;  —  which  im- 
pression travels  along  the  optic  trunk,  and  is  re-expanded 
previously  to  its  discharge  upon  the  perceiving  mind.  I 
shall  not  offer  a  word  here,  in  support  of  this  conjecture  : 
which, — and  which  only  in  the  present  labor, — the  func- 
tionary of  the  Abstract  is  welcome  to  refute  as  an  hypo- 
thesis ;  though  I  offer  it  here  only  as  a  mere  conjecture, 
in  order  to  stimulate  research.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
certain  that,  this  ;  and  the  MANNER,  and  the  place,  of 

the  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  RECROSSING  when  BOTH 

eyes  are  employed,  are  very  beautiful  problems ;  and  tbe 
last  a  most  important  one  ;  to  be  solved. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  by  those  who  have  read  this  state- 
ment, that  any  man,  of  competent  knowledge,  and  high 
feeling,  who  has,  from  haste,  or  negligence,  mis-stated  my 
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labor,  or  miscalled  the  subject ;  and  has  seriously  impeded 
its  reception,  by  representing  it  as  at  best  questionable, 
and  in  part  contradicted  ;  will  be  anxious  to  explain  the 
matter,  for  his  own  honor,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  While  I  announce,  (and  this  with  no  feeling" 
but  a  desire  that  right  be  done,)  that  it  is  equally  my 
duty  and  my  determination  to  remove  this  obstruction, 
by  doing  what  I  had  hoped  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Coun- 
try, if  not  other  Scientific  Organs,  would  have  done  for 
me,  in  placing  this  Supplement  and  Case  in  such  channels 
as  must  find  for  them  the  adjudication  of  Europe.  In  so 
doing  ;  the  first  appeal  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.— And  I  now  respectfully  beg  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore His  Royal  Highness  the  President,  and  the  Council 
of  that  illustrious  body ;  with  the  hope  that,  in  its  wisdom, 
it  will  extend  protection  to,  and  not  suffer  any  accident 
drive  the  Science  of  Vision  within  the  Head,  to  owe  to 
the  philosophers  of  a  foreign  land  for  that  first  public 
recognition  which  ought  to  belong  to  its  native  country. 

N.B.— T%e  Paper,  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  is 
dated  September  Sth,  ISSO  .—And  this  Supplement  is 
published  September  26lh,  1831. 


OMISSION  IN  PAGE  30. 

Where  it  is  said—"  a  conjecture  not  new,  but  no  proof  of  which  had  been 
fallen  upon  until  the  detection  of  recrossed  vision,"— it  ought  to  have  been 
added,— iVor  is  any  proqf  of  the  matter  afforded  by  recrossed  vision  :  because, 
it  seems  even  a  much  more  probable  conjecture  that  each  optic  trunk  carriel 
its  own  impressions  on  beyond  the  meeting  of  the  two  trunks ;  and  perhaps 
expands  each  in  its  own  Thalamus  ;  in  the  thick  mass  of  which  last  it 
may  be  that  the  retinal  impressions  of  its  own  eye  are  recrossed.  For  this 
reason,  the  two  Image  Coins  of  Fig.  1.,  which  appear  as  if  recrossed  by  th^ 
crossing  of  the  nerves,  may  not  be  truly  represented :  though  this  could  not  be 
helped  in  the  present  state  of  the  subject. 
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ADDITIONAL  PHENOMENA  WITH  ONE  EYE. 


Although  it  is  manifest  that  the  adaptation  of  the  Single  Eye, 
or  of  its  Optic  Trunk,  to  recross,  and  rectify  its  own  retinal  impressions, 
is  most  important,  and  altogether  vital  in  the  Machinery  of  Vision 
within  the  Head,  inasmuch  as  that  adaptation  constitutes  one  half  oi  the 
Visual  Mechanism  when  we  see  with  both  eyes,  and  absolutely 
THAT  WHOLE  Mechanism  as  often  as  we  see  with  only  one  eye; 
I  had  considered  this  function  of  the  single-eye  so  completely  demon- 
strated in  the  22nd  Prop,  of  the  Rationale,  as  not  to  have  afforded  it 
an  after-thought.  But,  in  adverting  to  this  function  in  page  38  of 
the  present  Supplement,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  demonstration  of 
the  recrossing  of  the  two  image-pins'  heads  (however  certain)  consti- 
tutes a  rationale  of  considerable  dioptrical  subtilty,  it  having  escaped 
the  research  of  Drs.  Reid  and  Potterfield ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time, 
the  facts  of  recrossing  in  the  case  of  the  two  contacted  coin  edges,  and. 
of  the  I'ibs  of  the  leaf,  being  facts  of  very  minute  subjects ;  it  would 
be  desirable,  if  we  could  demonstrate  the  fact  upon  a  larger  and  more 
obvious  scale.  Upon  this,  it  struck  me  to  try  an  experiment ;  which 
I  am  now  greatly  surprised  I  could  have  omitted  before,  but  which 
omission  certainly  arose  from  my  feeling  of  security  on  the  pheno- 
mena already  adverted  to.  The  simple  artifice,  whose  result  I  now 
announce,  is  that,  upon  trying  throbbing  pressures  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  ball  of  the  single  eye,  I  had  the  instant  gratification  of 
seeing  two  peacocks'  feathers,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  that 
eye  :  And,  upon  making  the  throbbings  change  their  places,  all  round 
the  eyeball,  the  two  circular  objects  constantly  obeyed  the  law  of  re- 
crossing;  the  throbbing  on  the  r/g-^^  side  producing  the  object  on  the 
left  in  the  eye  ;  while  the  simultaneous  throbbing  on  the  /e/'f  produced 
the  object  on  the  right ;  precisely  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  simi- 
lar process  performed  upon  both  eyes,  as  already  duly  described. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that,  so  broad,  and  obvious,  and  even  popu- 
lar, a  species  of  proof  of  the  recrossing  functions  of  the  Single  Eye, 
ought  not  to  be  withheld  on  the  present  occasion,  since  it  so  remark- 
ably establishes  the  Mechanism  of  Vision  within  the  Head. 

If,  as  is  certain,  the  adorable  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  eminently 
displayed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Eye  itself,  including  both  its  diop- 
trical and  its  nervous  apparatus ;  How  vastly  is  the  display  of  that 
wisdom  magnified,  and  multiplied,  in  the  single,  and  the  double,  me- 
chanisra  within  the  head  ;  in  which,  by  the  medium  of  marrow  cords, 
the  impressions  of  one,  and  of  both  eyes,  are  made  to  recross,  to  rec- 
tify, and  to  harmonise  !  !  1 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  RECROSSED  VISION. 


The  following-  extracts  from  a  Paper  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  1824,  "  On 
Semi-decussation  of  the  Optic  Nerves  "  aflbrd  so  remark- 
able and  complete  a  confirmation  of  Recrossed  Cerebral 
Vision,  that  I  deem  it  of  essential  moment  to  add  this  evi- 
dence to  the  arguments  set  forth  in  the  present  Letter 
and  in  mv  preceding  publications  on  the  subject. 

Describing  an  instance  of  blindness  to  one  half  of  the 
field  of  vision  which  had  occurred  to  himself  a  second  time; 
he  says: — "The  blindness  was  first  observed,  as  before, 
"  in  looking  at  the  face  of  a  person  I  met,  whose  left  eye 
"  was  to  my  sight  obliterated.  My  blindness  was  in  this 
**  instance  the  reverse  of  the  former,  being  to  the  right 
*'  (instead  of  the  left)  of  the  spot  to  which  my  eyes  were 
"  directed  ;  so  that  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  in  any 
"  manner  connected  with  the  former  afi'ection." 

He  afterwards  says : — "  It  is  plain  that  the  cord,  which 
**  comes  finally  to  either  eye  under  the  name  of  optic 
"  nerve,  must  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  portions, 
**  one  half  from  the  right  thalamus,  and  the  other  half 
•*  from  the  left  thalamus  nervorum  opticorum.  According 
"  to  this  supposition,  decussation  will  take  place  only  be- 

tween  the  adjacent  halves  of  the  two  nerves  :  That  por- 
**  tion  of  the  nerve  which  proceeds  from  the  right  thala- 
"  mus  to  the  right  side  of  the  right  eye  passes  to  its  desti- 
**  nation  without  interference  ;  and  in  a  similar  manner 
"  the  left  thalamus  will  supply  the  left  side  of  the  left  eye 
"  with  one  part  of  its  fibres  ;  while  the  remaining  halves 
**  of  both  nerves,  in  passing  over  to  the  eyes  of  the  oppo- 
"  site  sides,  must  intersect  each  other,  either  with  or 
'*  without  intermixture  of  their  fibres." 

Inline.  In  relating  his  friend's  case,  Dr.  Wollaston  says: 
— "  In  this  case  the  blindness  was  at  the  time,  and  still  is, 
**  entire  with  reference  to  all  objects  situated  to  the  right 
**  of  his  centre  of  view." — "  He  sees  what  he  writes,  and 
**  the  pen  with  which  he  writes,  but  not  the  hand  that 
"  moves  the  pen.  This  affection  is,  as  far  as  can  be  ob- 
"  served,  the  same  in  both  eyes,  and  consists  in  the  insen- 
*•  sibility  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side  of  each  eye." 

Upon  these  recorded  actual  phenomena  of  Half-field 
Vision,  1  shall  at  present  only  remark  that,  if  Dr.  Wollas- 


ton  again  illumined  the  world,  and  T  could  command  him 
to  FEIGN  a  set  of  cases  in  order  to  confirm  Recrossed  Ce- 
rebral Vision,  I  could  not  choose  any  case  more  com- 
pletely in  juxtaposition  with  the  whole  Rationale  and 
phenomena  laid  out  in  my  several  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject :  For,  when  we  press  (for  example)  simultaneously  on 
the  left  side  of  each  Eije,  we  liave  Two  Peacock's  Fea- 
thers on  the  right  side  of  the  Sensor ium,  onh  of  them 
being  more  to  the  right  than  the  other.  Can  any  force  of 
bias  resist  this  fact,  when  it  is  taken  in  combination  with 
Dr.  WoUaston's  case  of  Half-field  Vision'^ — The  fact  of 
its  happening  on  DIFFERENT  SIDES  of  the  field  op 
VISION  at  two  dijferent  times,  renders  it  an  experi- 
mentum  crucis  of  a  very  rare  value  and  occurrence. 


Two  remarks,  of  material  importance,  had  not  room 
for  insertion  in  the  body  of  the  Letter.  First. — All 
Novices,  (as  happened  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as 
to  myself,)  have  thought  with  Sir  David  Brewster  that 
the  Peacock's  Feather  is  in  the  opposite  margin  of  the 
SAME  ei/e  that  is  pressed.  Nor,  perhaps,  would  the  cheat 
be  discovered  so  long  as  we  employed  but  one  eye.  It  is 
onlg  upon  hanging  both  eyes  into  action  that  the  grand 
secret  of  the  recrossing  is  revealed,  in  all  its  manifest 
certainty  and  consequences. 

Secondly.  —  The  Advocates  of  External  Direction 
may,  still,  think  it  something  that  the  Peacock's  Feather 
is  always  true  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  eye  to  the 
point  impressed  :  and  they  may,  perhaps,  demand  a  REA- 
SON for  this.  But  the  wonder  must  cease  when  I  point 
out  that,  the  reason  is  because  the  eye  and  the  Sen- 
SORIUM  are,  each  of  them.  Spherical;  so  that  a 
Pressure  (for  example)  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
left  e  occasions  a  Yekt her  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  SensoriuM;  ivhich  must  he,  since  the  TWO 
SPHERES  are  two  co-operating  organs,  the  Pres- 
sures on  the  eye  being  registered,  as  Color 
Images,  no  where  hut  in  the  Sensorium. 


